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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A GREAT part of this Letter has lately 
appeared in the public press ; in a form, how- 
ever, unrevised and imperfect : the views of 
the writer will now, perhaps, be more intelli- 
gible. 

Such imperfections remaining, as may, 

. partly, be attributed either to necessary haste, 

or to the perturbation of a mind contemplating 

a country's ruin, will, it is hoped, be viewed 

with indulgence. 

The author affixes his name, because con- 
cealment of it, in times like the present, seems 
to him to be an unworthy, and pusillanimous 
policy. 

Dublin, April 13, 1831. 



LETTER, 



&c. &c. 



Dear Sir, 

■ 

Upon the absorbing question of 
reform you expressed a wish to learn the sentiments 
of your constituents, and were good enough to say 
that you would wish to hear, amongst the rest, my 
own. Not having had an opportunity of seeing you in 
Dublin, I now write them, , in order, as far as I 
am able, to show both my opinion, and some of such 
grounds for that opinion, as may, perhaps, be use- 
ful, if valid ; and if weak, can do no harm, except 
perhaps, slightly to myself. I shall write only what* 
I think, and — ^though not briefly upon so vast a sub- 
ject-^yet with as much density as to me is possible. 
Dismissing,' therefore, instantly, all vain orna- 
ment or rhetorical amplification, I . shall try to 
reason rather pugno logicOf than palmd rhetoricd. 
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It is, indeed, a time to hang our harps upon the 
the willows, and to sit down and weep by the 
waters, when we think of thee, Oh Jerusalem I 

Without further preface, then, the only appa^ 
rently rational foundation of this sweeping measure 
of Reform is the doctrine, that the British Con- 
stitution has become imperfect : that it has deviated 
from its ancient representative principles ; that its 
fabric, by time decayed, now wants reformation 
and repair. 

Now, although in reply, the argument from 
experience of good result is that most intelligible to 
the public mind; and that in which — ^until within 
nearly forty yearsh — ^the sound and practical wisdom 
of our fore&thc^rs had acquiesccM] ; ail&Qugh I say 
a degree of liberty, of .ordex, of security to ac- 
quired, rights, of public hspplu^ss, and national 
pr^Q^perity^ experimentally found to be unparalleled 
in any other country ; . alo(^g with the fact, .that in 
no country but England has that miii^i^ constitution, 
which, as Taqitus says, ^^ it is more easy to praise 
than either to establish or preserve,*' yet succeeded 
•^guarding this country alonet of all civilized states, 
of mixed government for more than a century, 
both from foreign yoke, and from internal revolu- 
tionary cl^nge — Though all theeie things* prove its 
good ejects, yet, as the. march of intellect has coi^ 
ducked the pnblic mind from the firm ground of 
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experience into the fluctuations of opinion and the- 
ory, I shall try to reply more <Mrectly than is usual, 
and to prove in detail, that our coiKStitution still 
obeys its ancient and original principles ; that as it 
is, it will still bear the light of true political theory ; 
that, as the late Noble Premier well observed, 
upon principle and theory, I would try to construct 
a constitution exactly such as it is, though such a 
piece of mechanism^ far beyond the invention, and 
almost beyond the comprehension of man^ I could 
not hc^e to achieve ; and in particular, I shall try 
to prove — ^by a detailed comparison of the original 
and the reformed constitutions — ^that what ^-re called 
defects in theory and principle, are perhaps the 
very points of most refined contrivance, and most 
vital necessity ; because — ^though inconsistent with 
the unscientific and unfounded imagination thai 
representation was instituted for one simple purpose, 
via : to indicate popular will — ^they are absolutely 
necessary to the two great things for which true 
theory should in politics provide ; namely — ^first, the 
rights of individuals ; and secondly, the preserva* 
tion of that constitution which protects them. 

This shall be the basis of my argument — and if I 
can show this, all theoretic grounds of the reforming 
measure vanish into thin air — ^the danger too and 
ruin — along with the groundlessness of this mea- 
sure — ^become apparent ; and the extirpation it pro- 



poses, which professes to be a weeding, like that 
in the parable, is proved to be a rooting out. 

But the more I reflect, the more do I fiad my- 
self incapable of explaining the nature of the old 
constitution, without going to its original source ; 
or of intelligibly showing the dangers arising from 
the reformed constitution, without first showing 
the benefits and blessings it should be prepared to 
give us. I find, too, that I cannot institute the 
compariiiQU designed ; or show the difference be- 
tween the reformed and ancient constitution intel« 
ligibly ; without first showing what features or qua- 
lities they possess in common. 

To institute then this comparison ;. and at the 
same time to exhibit and defend the principles of 
pur ancient constitution; perhaps one of the 
most simple and fundamental methods would 
be to suppose our people at this moment existing 
without any law or constitution whatever 5 and 
suppose it given, in charge to a lawgiver, as has 
been done of old, to frame a government for 
3uch a people ; and then to prove that all the pro- 
minent features in the old constitution are such as 
would moat rationally recommend themselves to his 
adoption. 

This is the first imagination that has occurred to 
pie, and it is one, which will rather expedite than 
detain us. 



In such a supposed case, then, what, let us ask 
must be the first consideration of this founder of a 
commonwealth ? He finds a number of men en- 
dowed hy the Creator with certain gifts and rights- 
all well ckssed of old, as^ ^'animi corporis et ex^ 
tfema** — the rights of inind, of body, and of pro- 
perty. He cannot doubt that the great Being 
who gave those mental and bodily energies ; and, 
in particular, who placed man's chief happiness in 
the exercise of free will, or of the self-determining 
faculty ; did, by the very fact of creation, pronounce 
that he should freely enjoy these his bounties, sub- 
ject only to the restraints of his will, or of the law 
of mutual and universal benevolence ; and such 
rights over inanimate creatures, as man ; to whom 
God formally gave dominion of the earth; could 
acquire — ^the right as it is tiechnically called of pro- 
perty-^he has also sanctioned by the awful fiat, 
" Thou shalt not steal." 

In the enjoyment, then, of these grand blessings 
and true original rights, he finds us protected by the 
supreme sanction of God ; and in them, by divine 
arrangement, the happiness of every individual, and 
therefore nationar happiness, (for the nation is but 
an aggregate of individuals) is placed. 

These then are the origiital and oilly rights to 
which Britons have been ever constant and true, at 
least since the days of the first public recognition of. 
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Upon wsadk imimtd. cl tkeie tm btt«r mfals» ia 
tkii eomponsoH, I AJl ckkAr dvell, is sol Iw a 
Moaneni donbtfiil : in ererj bhui '^ no Hotter wlnft 
cMi^leKion an Indian or an African son maj hare 
burnt ttpon htoi^^ the panting desire and gorCTning 
immiple i» LiaERTT I Liberty is the fitrourite word 
upon every tongue that ^^can shape or syllable a 
wound y But eminently the sound of that thrilUng 
niMUo will ftnd an answering cliord within the heart 
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of every man born in the favored land ^* eotiae^ 
crated by tlie geniu3 of universal freedom I" 

But how connect these original rights wtlh the 
•cjixestion of government or cotistitiitionp.most ea« 
^ly I for it is, only, from the consideraticms of our 
f«nd»DentBl i^fcts that the first notions of gorera- 
ment present themselves to <he lawgiver ; the mh- 
tion& of its ground and foiuidation, its end fOid aim, 
its source and cause; and it is» eminently, from the 
consideration, and for the protection of the same 
rights,, as I shall pres^itly proceed to prove, that he 
will be led to frame a constitution, in all its prominent 
features exactly resembling the old, and, in some of 
them, not resembling the reformed constitution. 

Government then — ^let us concede it to the radical 
reformer — is a right entirely founded upon those 
precedii^; a human institutk>n putting forward 
no primary, independent, or divinely conferred claim^ 
but one altogether subordinate to, and derivative 
from, the former fondamental «md real *^ rights of 
man." So far, then, and in that sense^ weonay ad^ 
mit, if the reformer desire it, " the people" to be 
**the source of power ;" with him we may suppose 
that government is a righti only because it is ne* 
cessary to protect the rights' of the people ; only as 
it is necessary to r^el their wrongful invasion t its 
right, in fact, let us say, is expediency w public 
good, evidencing the will of God; and its end is to 
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protect the rights of pefsonal fireedom or property ; 
by repelfing foreign aggrefldon^ or domestic fraud 
or. force. 

♦ 

From this accomit it follows, that ererj govem- 
ment or constitution, though instituted to protect, 
must slightly inrade the natural right of freedom I 
tor protection necessarily implies restraint ; we are 
protected, only because others are restrained* — So- 
cial liberty, therefore, has to admit the restraint of 
government. 

Now this restraint may be of two kinds. The 
first personal, or a restraint of discretion ; this is 
called de^otism, and need not be at present consi- 
dered. The restraint of a free country, based upon 
the principle of ^* no respect for persons,"" implies 
the control, not of aman, but of a rule, and may be 
defined, *' the power of punishing him who violates 
a rule or law." 

Constitutional freedom, therefore, admits only 
the restraint of law or justice duly administered, 
from which administration eminently, both freedom, 
and all our other rights, derive their great protection. 

So &r, then, as freedom or property are con- 
cerned, the lawgiver perceives, in the very simple 
definition before mentioned, all the functions of so- 
vereignty, and all the partis of the constitution 
which l^e was commissioned to erect ! It at once 
implies the existence of three powers, perfectly dis- 
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tinct in nature ; in the management of whicli three, 
almost all his skill and industry biust be expended. 
The restraint, I say, of a general rule or law, im- 
plies evidently — ^first, a 'power of milking laws — 
secondly, a power of pronouncing that an individual 
h^ violated them — and thirdly, a power of punish- 
mg the individual thus pronounced guilty of the 
violation. 

Such are the three grand features essentially inci- 
dent to ev.ery constitution ; such are the threef 
powers that must exist and govern in every well- 
ordered country ; or, indeed, in any society of ci-^ 
vilized men. The first is called the legislative, the 
next the judicial, the third the executive power ; 
»nd each of these must be armed with sufficient con- 
stitutional authority, to accomplish its peculiar duty. 

All of them, indeed, must evidently be limited by 
the laws of conscience, laws of God, and obligations 
of expediency or public good ; but, so far as human 
check, of lawgiver or of constitution, is concerned^ 
each must be almost constitutionally uncontrolled in^ 
the office assigned to itself. Thus, for the laws they 
make, l^islators are not responsible ; that is, no con- 
stitutional authority, nothing but popular resistance, 
can bring them to account — a criminal jury^ again^ 
can be hardly responsible for its verdict — and none 
can question the right or the duty of the magistrate 
to execute the santeilce of the law. 
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NoW) if the state or nation be large, these su-^ 
preme powers must evidently be on a scale propor- 
tionably enlarged and magnified : to make laws^ Sot 
the control, government, and all the complicated 
interests of millions : to frame a plan for deciding 
all possible questions of property ; and judguo^ all 
who m^ht invade their neighbour's rights : and 
forcibly to wield the mighty sword of justice ; as a 
terror to evil doers, and a protection to the frontier 
against external assault ; demands a vastness, extent, 
and complexity of arrangement, that brings at 
once the most overwiielming, and complicated sub-* 
jects, before the theoretic lawgiver's mind. 

The first universal observation, however, which 
arrests his attention, is this — that the whole plaa» 
framed solely for the security of freedom and pro« 
perty, may be turned to their destructioii I That 
law, intended to be a shield of defence, may easily 
be made a weapon of aggression-^that power, 
erected to check unlawful transgression, may be 
itself applied unlawfully — ^that, in devising security 
against fellow*men and neighbours, a security should 
also be devised against the very authorities (tiiem<f 
selves but firail men) erected for the general pro- 
tection. 

To accomplish this latter security to individuals, 
and thus to give that complete protection to rights-^-* 
which is, as I said, the only end ; and constitutes 
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tike only right, of authority — ^the first and only 
security; the fimdamental canon of coi^titutional 
protection is the division of these three functions. 

The union indeed of all three (as in the civil go- 
vernment of Turkey, or the ecclesiastical polity of 
the Roman Qiurch) is manifest, unlimited dei^ot- 
ism — 'but the coupling or combination by pairs, ialso, 
the combination of any two in these three great 
powers-^-such as happens in most kingdoms of £u^ 
rope where the prince unites the legislative and ex- 
ecutive, leaving the judicial power to his subjects — 
does also imply a despotic discreti<m, and a general 
insecurity or want of protection to all individual 
rights. Thus, if legislative and executive power 
be united, a constitutional power may wield the 
strength of the whole state, in any manner whatso- 
ever, against an individual, and the same power by 
law can sanction the act I If the legislature possess 
judicial power, then an individual is at the mercy 
of a body that can both enact a rule and apply it 
irresponsibly I — or thirdly, if a body possess at once 
executive and judicial power, then that authority 
has unliHiited power over every individual, because 
it is authorized by the constitution, first to pro- 
nounce him guilty, and then to punish him. 

This is the fundamental rule, maxim, and canon, 
which^ I brieve, no statesman ever can or ever did 
dispute. — ** The first grand maxim," says Paley, 
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"in free states, (I quote from' meikiory) is thii 
" let one body make, and another administer law: 
" The opinion of perfect security— not to fear a 
" singlie person in the dtate — *' says Montesquieu, 
" is political liberty. Now, there cannot be that 
" liberty, if, in either a person or a corporation, 
" the legislative and executive power be united, for 
" then the same power ton make tyrannical laws, 
" and execute them tyrannically. Still worse, if 
" judicial power be added to either ; joined to ex- 
** ecutive, the judge has force to oppress ; joined 
" to legislative, the legislature has arbitrary power 
" over the lives tod properties of individuals ; and 
" all is lost, if the same man or body have the 
f* three powers at once.** 

The division, then, of these three powers, I re- 
peat, is the first great protection of rights, and the 
first great caiion of security to individuals ; the 
plan, therefore, of a free constitution consists — • 
first, in the division of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers ; and then in the detailed wise 
adjustment, and liberal regulation of each. 

For the present we shall confine ourselves to the 
views most general : — the more detailed regulations 
can be considered most aptly when we shall come to 
the second member of our comparison; when^ I 
say, after showing the dangers to freedom and pro- 
perty resulting from the new order of things, we 
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come to consider the well-secured blessings we owe 
to our old and betrayed constitution. 

But here ; having established the division before 
mentioned ; another stupendous difficulty will beset 
the mind of an enlightened lawgiver, providing for 
the rights and liberties of a people. 

It is this.— rOne of the three powers has, by its 
very nature and definition, the right to dictate all 
governing rules and regulations for the society ; 
ivhat then is to prevent its frustrating at once the 
whole intentions of the lawgiver ! What is. to pre- 
vent, I say, its annihilating the executive and judi- 
cial powers as by law established, and concentrating 
upon itself all the sjupreme powers and functions ; a 
concentration of three, or two, of which, as I said, 
is despotism and slavery ? 

Against this melancholy and destructive result 
there can be no external resistance admitted — ^it is 
for the support of law alone, not for resistance or. 
opposition to it, that courts of justice are erected, 
and that executive authority is invested with civil 
and military strength ; and that oaths of judging 
and of govehiing according to law, are imposed by 
lawgivers, who would add religious to political 
sanctions— -thence necessarily, the only constitu- 
.tional security, against the encroachment or politicajl 
omnipotence of the legislative authority, must be in- 
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ternal ; must be found within itself ; in its own ad« 
justment and interior constitution. 

From this, it foUows then, that as before, the 
canon of security to individuals is the constitutional 
division of the functions of sovereignty ; so eimi- 
larly, the canon of security for that free constitution 
itself, is this, ** divide the legislature/' 

By this division, by this internal counteraction 
alone can a power be restrained, which in a moment, 
by a single resolution, can at once subvert whole 
established bodies of law ; can overthrow all the 
rights and liberties of individuals, at one fell swoop ; 
and invading executive government, and seizing 
judicature can instantly subvert the whcie fonn and 
plan of the free c<mstitutio». 

Division of the legislature may, no doubt, possess 
other great collateral advantages — ^thus two inde- 
pendent bodies, with d^erent interests, are far less 
likely to do, or to undo, mischievously ; and the in- 
troduction of a third will far more thaon triple the 
chance against injurious enactment or repeal : nay, 
triplicity of the legislative body, may not only over- 
throw, but idso prevent the proposal of mischievous 
change, so completely, that in Ei^land, where that 
form of legislature has been established ; and estab- 
lished, up to the date of the new reform biU, upon 
principles of. perpetuity j but very few great consti- 
tutional changes — ^viz.: those of septennial parlia- 
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ments, indepeiidence of judges, and Roman Catholie 
relief— have, by a legislature in constant action, 
been introduced in one hundred and forty years! 

But, still, the grand benefit of a divided legislature 
— so far as the rights and liberties of individuals are 
concerned— is the exclusive security which it gives, 
for preserving the established division of the thr^e 
great powers before mentioned. Judicature indeed, 
with us^^being invisible, and in a jury~4s not easily 
seized ; but, to secure the executive, which always 
is in danger, it is necessary, beside other precautions, 
to give to thst power a legislative veto. 

So fieur then, the lawgiver would, I say, provide 
for our rights and liberties, by introducing twa 
regulations as the fimdamental rules of a free con- 
stitution — ^these to avoid possible misconception, I 
shall repeat — ^viz«: First divide — separate into three 
distinct and independent authoritie8.~the legislative 
executive, and judicial powers ; and secondly sub- 
divide the legislature. 

Hitherto we have looked to the common source 
and principles of both constitutions, and thus &r 
considered what both possess in common. Both 
slike congfist of the three simple forms of govern- 
ioaeut, which'^-theugh admitting an infinitely varied 
couihination-*.'4tre yet the three only elements of 
which all political governments, must be composed, 
and into which they may again be resolved. The 
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reformed and the. old constitution, therefore, alike 
consist of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy ^ 
and both recognise the principles now laid down ; 
first, of three divided functioiiB of sovereignty, and 
secondly, of a subdivided l^f^lature. 

We now come to their differences !— -and henxse- 
forth we shall grapple more. closely — though not 
without the preceding considerations intelligihlj — ^ 
with the present measure of proposed reform in ihc 
democratic element of our constitution : and what 
I propose generaUy to prove is, that, the old con- 
stitution gave to these regulations a perpetuity, 
which the new does not ; that the. old constitution 
gave complete and enduring protection to the right 
of property and freedom ; and that neither a sufl&cient 
nor a stable protection is given to them by the con- 
stitution thus reformed I 

r To begin, then, with the right of property. . 
. This right, when regarded in a distinct .and sepa- 
rate point of view, is of the two far the least import 
tant, and therefore regarding propertyr-^thus sepa- 
rately considered from freedom— I shall not speak 
largely, but briefly I shall say and endeavour to prove;, 
that the protection of property — ^naturally exposed 
to a tboiisand risks, and invasions- — ^requires a law of 
representotipn varied as. in the .old, and not almost 
unifojrm as in the new constitution. 

In s£^ying this, I know that I am met at once by 
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two objections : the first, * that by this Bill a fliH 
and permanent protection has been promised to 
property of every kind ; promised by able men ; 
by men having a stake in the country I the second 
is the objection urged by most radical reformers, 
that property, as distinct from number, has no claim 
to representation whatever. 

Each of these, therefore, I shall consider in order; 
partieulurly as while refutingthe first objection, I may 
expose the practice ; and while refuting the second 
I may overthrow the theory of modem reformerpi^ 
I may at the same time establish my own positioxis 
—for the statement of truth, and the refiitation oi 
error very naturally proceed together ** pari pasiul^ 

Now ; with regard to the first objection, that by 
this bill a permanent protection is professedly given 
to property ; I admit that his Majesty's ministers did 
profess to introduce a reformed representation, as 
much based upon the principle of property, as 
governed by a reference to the stability of our mo- 
narchical and established institutions ; and I know 
that it is said by them the present reform bill fulfils 
all these objects ; but the assertion ; with due defe- 
rence to such or to any authority ; I am forced by 
the commanding voice of truth flatly and resolutely 
to deny — ^what stability it gives to established order, 
we shall presently enquire, but with regard to its 

c 
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full and fair representation of property, a refmark 
taiay not now be amiss. 

Rrst then it looks, I say, singly to fixed property, 
and not at all. directly to a far lai^er class of pro- 
perty — ^to that called moveable. It g^ves represen- 
tation to houses and lands, but how does it proride 
adequately for money, • goods, • or merchandize ? 
Grant that it may consider sufficiently the rural ot 
the manufacturing interests, still what proportional 
representation does it give to pr6perty on the seas ? 
what to property in the fiinds? what to that in 
stores, in ships, in bills, and' notes ? what to that con^^ 
nected with an enormous colonial department, all of 
which hitherto found the representation— which, as 
yetj they will have to claim — ^in the variety of the 
elective franchise ; and which now are almost alto- 
gether unprovided for I - 

But secondly — not delaying to notice distinctly 
the commercial, funded, shipping, or any particu- 
lar class of property, however vast and various — 
there is one general description of property, from 
every source derived, from which in my idea it ra- 
pidly goes to withdraw protection altogether I I 
mean briefly, large property ! For who, let me 
ask, is now the natural guardian and protector of 
such proprietorship ? is it not eminently the legisla- 
tor, who is himself a large proprietor, or the no- 
minee of one — I repeat the nominee of one, and 
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no doubt it inay seem ab^iurd; but ^U I T^iU inai|i^ 
tain aind repeat, that a man so n(Huiaafted has practi- 
cally for filients; atid for hii^ real, though not 
Ibrmal eaiififcittteaey ; , the ]^)Ci9t powerfiiland impor^ 
tantbodjr of all ; 'namely, every large proprietor in 
thehingdomi . 

I know that in reply, gentlemen — as ridicule i$ 
as mucbvfor^ as reason is fg^inst the fiew reform — 
,will sportively play with the images of old houses 
and old' walls:; and conjure up the sh^^ows pf o}d 
Gatton, and old i%oceban) ; and catdiand ^mx^e our 
fancy. liHth all that, is picturesque in politics ; but re- 
inoving this pleasant drc^^^oeiie ; and discovering be- 
hindthie ciirtsdn the a6tars aa natural men ; we behold 
them conspiring iii pernicious pleasantry against the 
absurd principle oi a legislator *^ by nomination'' — 
a pleasantry which, though now.exx^lusively directed 
*-f.£or reformers are too discreet to attempt two things 
at onoe— HBgainst the representative assembly; and 
against the nomination of wealthy subjects; wi}l soon 
be found well provided .with a masked battery in re- 
serve, against a different order of legislation, which 
to the derided principle of ** nomination" adds the 
far more derided one of ** perpetuity and inhe- 
ritance/' 

Not deterred, therefore, by any sportive plear 
santry ; in which I am myself, on comnion occasions, 
well pleased to join ; and still resolutely, however 
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ridicnlouslj defending trutii and right, I ask, if re- 
presentation be governed uniformly — as this bill 
proposes-^upon the principles of number and 
small rental, what adequate representation is pro- 
vided for the peculiar interests of Jsu^e proprietor- 
ship ? what sufficient protection is given to property 
accumulated in lai^e masses ? 

The answer is none I or next to none I dotted he^e 
and there over the country ; such property becomes, 
in future elections, imperceptible and inefficient as a 
drop of water in the sea I and after the enactment 
of this new bill there remains only one of two de- 
mocratic alternatives : viz. : eiiher to array tenant 
against landlord ; as has been done in Ireland ; or to 
ordain ballot ; as an English cabinet minister-^^the 
chief minister too of public property^ — desires : there 
remains but either of these, to transfer tiie dec^tive, 
transitory, and grossly inadequate power^ whi^ 
property might still, for a short season, seem to poB. 
sess, to the absolute disposal of the demag<^e« 

And in either case ; which you, my dear Sir, caa 
hardly think impossible; against which this bill 
teakes no provision ; and to which it will certainly 
lead ; what single protection remains against, uni- 
versal spoliation? what protection for the whole 
body of ancient civil law? what protection for ex- 
isting securities for debt ? what for existing rules c^ 
alienation or succession ? what for primo geniture ? 
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ok* what, finally, against — the not unknown demo- 
cratic usages of--.agrarian limitation or agrarian 
Aistribution? 

I call on every large proprietor in the country to 
look seasonably to this I — let him consider, whether 
it is his county member ; or who it is, that is the true 
representative of his interests ? who really are now 
^e steady protectors and guardians of his rights ? 
and to whom, in the new democratic assembly, he 
will speedily d^leg^te the absolute government of 
his property ? at the same time I call on the smaU 
proprietor also to consider, whether his interests b^ 
tiot indeed the same ; whether all property, I say, 
have not a common title ; and, particularly, let him 
considc^r whether large masses — remaining undis- 
turbed — do not prove in truth the very outworks and 
barriers, which protect his owil acquisition ; and whe^ 
thei a secure enjoyment of the fruits of honest in<- 
dustry, be not. infinitely preferable to the desperate 
chances of indiscriminate plunder, or of scrambling 
donfusion? 

That a distinction, therefore, may be possible be^ 
tween cogent proof and the authority— -however dog- 
matical — of an administration, now pledged at any 
hazard to support the measure by which they are to 
stand or fdU ; those considerations may suffice to 
insinilate. But would that they were all the grcninds 
for feeling insecurity to property, to be a result of Urn 
destructive reformation — whether indeed they be, 
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will appear more fully herleafter; for tlie preaenty 
therefore, dismissing this topic we 'may come to tiie 
second objection — ^which indeed is vitaHjr connected 
with every branch of this question — to that I mean 
founded upon political theory ; upon grounds of so* 
cial contract, or of social right I 

It is an objection, by radical reformers, deemed 
unanswerable, since the days of Rousseau and Tom 
Paine ; by whom it was discovered,' that a maii to 
he free must possess representation ! freedom being 
then — ^fbr the first time since the crieatioh — ascertained 
to mean simply the right of electing a legislator. 

An unsophisticated honest man w^ould cidl it 
pasising strange so to apply or define^ the. word per^ 
haps, be first pronounced and best uriderstood.-^w 
Lexicographers would csil it barbarism;; aiidrhetori'' 
cians catechresis— But still *i ^ords are things,'* and 
^* definitions the foundation of all science,'* and aci- 
tcordingly upon that word and * definition was 
founded the French theoretic revolution of I79O— * 
and it will, still, be found a foundation firm enough 
for all the agitation by which the honourable mem- 
bers for Preston and Waterford are, yfet further, to 
improve our constitution, and country. 

The argument, therefore, which) connecting re- 
presentation with freedom, gives to both the same 
indiscriminate universality deserves reply. In an- 
swer, th^n, at once to. all radical r^jlbrmers-^the chief 
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i^i^pporters of the present measure — wko,; xxmntam^ 
ijpg tke doctrine of strict political . equality, urge 
i^on us the principle of the accurate proportion of 
power to number — or of the ** sovereign majoritjr^'—p 
^d niany of whom, state the r omnipotence of any 
pumeric tot exceeding a semi-^popujatipn, so broadly» 
thai plainly in their intention this omnipotence is 
aot always to be controled by any principles of con-* 
fprmity to the law of morals, conscience, or religion — 
iJl of which^ no doubt, legi^atures have not only 
frequently violated, . but legislatures constructed on 
pumeric principles;; or on principles at all resem- 
bling them ; will;^ to the end of time, I am delibe-r 
rately convinced, violate outrageously I — -In reply, 
J^^say, admitting, for a moment, upon concerns \ such 
as those of person, of soul and body ; equally inte^ 
resting to aU> the rightful claim of number to pow* 
err-^which^ yet I only admit, for- mere argument, to 
e\ipersede the infinitely higher claim of wisdom and 
•goodness^ ctf prudence and morfils-'^-still admitting, 
.for argument, upon suehsubject^ a power propor- 
.tionate to number } why. pray, by analogy > upoii 
sul^ects of which property . alone is the subject^ 
^jjpuld not power similarly bje proportioned to prot- 
.perty — ^why if property al we, I say, be the pecur 

^r^ object .of twrntf^urvwhy jf it, be.t^?. jsubjept erf 
by ff«r tijip greater p«^ af the law of cripa^-^why 
sif it he also the :exelU6iv^ ^nt^fl^^t' Qf'.the ^^^loleTast 
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cbde of civil lafT — wby, if upon ail theiEie msttotr 
property be a subject of legislotiTe enactmeiity 
should it hot be also, so far as 'such mattm are 
concerned, . »,m« of legilaiv, .^ 

But what, in addition, if property give what is, 
since the fall, the strongest principle of unrege- 
iterate nature ; some peculiarity of interest, I say, 
sbarcely impossible opposition of interest to those 
paramount principles of public good, the secu- 
rity of innate and of acquired rights : and what, if 
it give a peculiar interest — ^in fact the same, though 
in conception different from the former — ^in the sta^ 
bility of existing government and established order, 
and in resistance to revolutionary innovation — - 
which none will, I believe, deny to be in itself, and 
abstractedly considered, a fearful, deslructive visi- 
tation ; fiital to security, harmony and happiness ; 
to quiet, peace and love I — ^then I conclude that pro^ 
perty — as the subject of civil law ; the subject of 
criminal law ; the object of taxation ; the source of 
education ; the strong hold of interest ; and the 
check to revolution: — ^may rightfully give to the large 
proprietor more than the weight of a bare unit ; and 
therefore give a claim to the general proprietary 
interest far beyond the amount of their numeric 

• * • • 

total. And if, then, rights of property are thus 
to be mixed and combined with rig'hts of person, 
with claims of education and moral discipline, of 
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wisdom and goodneas, (which two latter qualities, 
indeed, if capable of a priori selection, might justly 
challaAge for themselves the exclusive right of legis* 
lation,) and finally with dtaims of mere number \ 
then is the time for sage wisdom, deep yiews of po^- 
licy, and enlarged experience, carefully to weigh, 
and dexterously to combine all these separate claims 
and' variegated- interests, and by a wise classification 
of social rai&s, and a carefully varied distribution 
of political privilegcfg, to pi'ovide at once for the 
peculiarities of some members in the society, and 
for the general interests of all. 

Having thus &r compared the two constitutions^ 
so fe.r as property is separately concerned, we shall 
how compare and contrast them with reference to 
freedom ; and upon this second great topic I shall 
be m^re detailed — ^not only because liberty is an in- 
terest infinitely superior, but also because it involve 
iahd includes the other ; because, I say, every dan- 
ger to security of person is danger to property in 
the dame degree. 

And here — ^let it be recollected, as was at first 
proved— that liberty is immediately dependent on 
the division of the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial powers, and remotely on the subdivision of the 
legislative. 

On the latter point then, briefly, my positions 
are— -that the reformed does not provide ; and se- 



condiy, that tlie old co&stitutJion did c4ureliiy[y jiro- 
vide, for the perpetuation of national fr^edoin. 

first, then, on this topic of danger to liberty, 
whence, let us ask, whence — in a constitution 
adopting these two fundamental principles-— can 
danger arise either to the preservation of ^freedom, 
or to the stability of that constitution which €^fmres 
it ? This point I shall now use pne— ^in my judg- 
ment the chief — argument to manifest:. 

In reflecting, then, upon fi«ch a mixed constitu- 
tion, an enlarged view will discover ^hat— amoqgst 
many grounds of revolutionary change comipon to 
all countries — it contains, within it, ^^ prominent 
principle of destruction I lor which, therefbprjs^^th^re 

• - « ■ « 

isliould be prepfired sb^me su$(}ient proyi^pil .or 
Counteraction. ... 

One member of the constitution; )n fyGt^rthe 
,executiv%:-^it a{^a^$, requires a vast air^y. ;of civ^ 
.and military strength, deiAanding.vast eiqpi^dkfkre; 
for this expenditure a pubjUc revenue ; nfiu^t be^ m^ 
plied ; and — though up to the reign.of Edward L ikp 
royal treasury with us was not dependent upoa po- 
pular representation* but waa supported ociwilj 
^upon principles of the feudal systemifi^rodivs^ hy 
.the Conqueror > of which many rejics rraia^i^^i^ tip 
the famous statute of Charles II. abolished« at onc0, 
rthe principle of militaty tenures Bfid all i^ iruits. 
.Still — as it would, I suisp€M;ti be hard in a free jcouo- 
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try to adjust taxation, so as to separate it from a 
legislature predominantly representative, perhaps 
deep reflection will ultimately place it, as it is placed, 
in our constitution. But this adjiistment again, 
evidently allowing a member of the l^slature« — 
prohibited by the executive veto frotn tlirect assault 
— ^to destroy that function of sovereignty, indirectly ; 
by' refusing the aliment necessary for existence ; it 
requires infinite precaution to colmteract ihe misap^ 
plication of this power of taxation, so as to save 
and perpetuate the original plan.of the constitution* 
It is to guard, therefore, against the abuse of this 

s. 

latter po^e'r— inconsistent, if not counteraf^ted, with 
the safety or independence of another branch of 
supreme power , and which, if unprovided againet, 
would destr'oy the stability both of conslit^ion and 
Of freedom ; by allowing the popular branch of the 
legislatui'e to usurp executive ^utharity, aiid to 
snhplify and new-model, at pleasure, the whole 
mixed form . of government — ^it is to guard, I say, 
against the abxme of that democratic arrangement^ 
which, in 0ur country, vests the taidng power in 
the r^redeniatiTe assembly ; and which, thus, woidd 
allow that branch of the constitution to invade both 
regal government, and also the aristocratic elemetiti 
^hich owes to royalty its protection and existence ; 
that a tliird canon of stability must be established. 
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iknd some pritictplies 6f cdnseryafion b^ introduced, 
relating- to tke popular assembly. 

But the— seas before remarked— since they cannot^ 
by the plan of the constitution, be external, must 
be internal : in the composition or mtmework of 
IhiB representative assembly itself. The last canon^ 
therefore, necessary to save such a mixed cohstitu- 
tiofi is this, " divide the taxing chamber ;*^ which 
has power to invade, and temptation to overthrow, 
the executive government ; or the established plan 
of the constitution. 

Now the elements of the division which it is thus 
necessary to introduce, are-Jike those before noticed, 
as necessary for the protection of property— the 
very boroughs which the reforming measure would 
sweep away : thus depriving the executive aiid the 
third member of the legislature connected with it, 
which are now toe weak ; and scarcely at this ino* 
ment independent ; of their last and only protection* 

These close boroughs, then ; though deflects which 
modern political surgery ^-Jike him who would beau- 
tify a camel by cutting off his hunches — would re^ 
move from our legislature ; I maintain to have ^ 
vital and necessary function ; namely, thi3 preserv'- 
ation first of the constitution, and then of individual 
rights ; the protection, I say, of regal government 
dtid of' hereditary legislation, and thence the pro- 
tection of private property and of personal freedom ! 
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Hauce remark tbat. it is, chiefly, with reference to 
this third rule now announced, that we shall, insti- 
tute the comparison of the two constitutions, so far" 
Qs liberty is concerned ; to that rule namely, which 
however expressed, means simply to establish such 
a law of representation — such a constitution of the 
representative chamber — as will give independence 
to the other departments of government. 

And my argument is, that, if the latter provision 
be neglected, it is of no avail to have observed the 
the preceding two — ^namely, a divided sovereignty 
and a subdivided legislature — -for then you have only, 
as Tacitus desired, framed a mixed constitution, but 
you have failed, as he predicted, in preserving it ; you 
have, to borrow the illustration of a distinguished 
poet and sound politician, like the French architect-*-- 
in point of graceftil symmetry and light uniformity-r 
improved upon a strong built old English bridge, 
but neglecting some complicated adjustment for 
equilibrium, or latent principle of stability, like him 
you behold it quickly turn upside down ! 

The illustration will suit our two-edged argument, 
viz. first, that preckely similar is the error of our 
R^orming architects, who destroy the equililnrium 
of government ; and will therefore soon behold their 
society inverted, with its popular basis upwards— 
thus overthrowiBg the whole edifice dT our ancient 
constitution, and with it all the shelter and security 
it gives to property, rights, and freedom — and se^ 
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condly; that no such bluiidering mismanagement as 
this was exhibited ; no sach " poner asinorum'' waB 
erected by Him, who itideed reformed it in days, of 
Glorious Memory — especially by tikerestoratiim of 
all its ** ancient prescriptions and cfaarect^s^ — ^or 
by ihe sages of other days, who never overlooked 
those varied and complicated details of machinery; 
which however exposed to superficial ridicule^— «tiU 
reserved for the principle of a l^^lator or ** a ma- 
thematician by inheritance !''-^-have yet, I am absurd 
enough to say, alone given to- the >constituti(m iti^ 
unrivalled stability ; and thus perpetuated to our 
people, for above five centuries^ a freedom unexam* 
pled: in the annals of the world. 

If such illustrations appear too indefinite, and if it 
ie directly asked how far aominationahould be com. 
•bined.with, and introduced into, a Representation 
r^liilated so capriciously and variously ; as is done in 
our Constitution ? I answer, that^ as the r^^lation 
had been hitherto conducted upon the principle of a 
necessity felt and experienced, so we have, now, ex- 
clusively to judge by effects I to what extent then is 
nomination by experience found to be necessary ; to 
maintain the original plan of the free constitution, 
and beside giving security to property, to give secu- 
rity and independence to every member of the 
l^slature ? if it be said that from the extent of no- 
mination the representative chamber is too weak for 
its own complete protection, or ite legislative inde- 
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pendence then by all means diminish it — even at 
the sacrifice of prescriptive right, and ancient in^ 
dtitution, sacrifice all to this case of extreme and 
paramount necessity — ^But is, on the other hand; 
the representative chamber at present sufficiently 
strong- ? and are the other legislative corporations 
sufficiently weak ? Then, I say, do not abridge, do 
not diminish it. 

' It is absurd to say, in reply, that a burgess is the 
representative of an individual ; and not of a general 
interest : for who I ask is that individual ? — a pro- 
prietor : can then an individual enactment be intro-* 
duced for the advantage of his property alone? No : 
then he is the representative of property generally ; 
the representative of every proprietor in the king* 
domj the nominee of a pteerhr, in- l&e -manner, a 
member who upholds not the interests of that peer 
separately, but those of an order — of the upper House 
itself, which, without ltd connections with the Com- 
mons and with the Crown, would not, as Burke says, 
live a single jear f — and the member for a govern- 
ment borough is stationed there to secure the prero- 
gatives of that Royal master from whom his autho- 
rity is remotely derived. All this I ^eak at present 
but in general language ; it will be for me hereafter 
to give more probability to general assertion by de- 
tailed statement ; at present what I say and shall try 
afterwards to confirm is, that this Reform measure 
generally, will cause first more insecurity to property 
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than at present eidsts; by substituting almost an 
uniform for a varied representation ; and secondly, 
by endangering — by infinitely I say aggravating the 
danger — and not improbably in the end subverting 
the constitution, will endanger ; along with property ; 
the security, the liberty, and life, and all the or^- 
nal rights and social privileges which as men we 
value, and which as Britons are our birth-right ! 

I shall now, as I proposed, proceed to trace, to 
their source, the dangers arising to freedom from this 
new measure of Reform, which would reject the 
association of the principle of nomination with that 
of general representation in the same assembly. 

The first effect then of this measure, I boldly say, 
is obviously to increase — ^mark me — obviously and 
largely to increase — ^the power, as well as the sub- 
verting tendency of the Commons' House of Parlia- 
ment. 

. For what, I ask, is the universal ground and 
argument for this Reform ? Is it not the influ- 
ence of the king, of his ministry, of the peerage^ 
or of a wealthy proprietary, upon tli/e members of 
the representative house. And what accordingly is 
the scheme or remedy proposed ? Is it not infinitely 
to restrict, or rather altogether to annihilate that in- 
fluence? Now, Sir, is it really no constitutional 
power ; is it no protection from the assault of a 
body upon established privil^es ; to have more than 
one-fourth of that body representing, minntaining 
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and defmding thes^ constitutional privileges and^ in- 
terests* Who can say this ? Can any think it for 
«ne moment :?*-^nd if granted, who can doubt that 
either the withdrawal generally of protection gives 
an increased' power of invasion ; or that the diminu- 
tion of power in two supreme estates must be an 
increase of power in the third. 

To me, indeed — ^who am as simple a' thinker as a 
plain speaker— -no mathematical demonstration can 
appear more cogent, than that if a supreme power, 
or any given portion of power have always to con- 
tinue in three departments ; in A. B. and C. ; to 
weaken two must be by exactly the same quantity 
and amount to increase the power of the third ; in- 
deed it must be increased in a twofold view; first 
absolutely ; and next, still more, relatively ; relative 
change involving both diminution of one quantity, 
and increase of the other. Now of this change one 
result wUl be as — I shall try to prove both by theory 
and example — ^the overthrow of the equilibrium still 
maintiuned by all the existing antagonisms of our 
constitution — ^whether they be forces direct, oblique, 
co-operating, or resisting— one result will be, that 
an -equipoise of balanced restraint and reciprocal 
contf oul, will, when certain constitutional powers 
become crippled, and comparatively extinct, pass 
into a fixed and decided preponderance. 

Now, Sir, is this necessary ? Is this advisable ? 
I think not — and the reason is, that I find the power 

D 
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of the Commons* House of Parliament to hav^, al- 
ready, uniformly and even formidably increased ; 
already, I say, when subject not only to external 
check, but to all the internal influences complained 
of—and both in a far higher degree than at present ; 
the proportion of members, for example, in office 
being reduced to less than one-fourth within the last 
century — and without dwelling on other explanations 
of the phenomenon ; of which perhaps not the least 
mtelligible would be found in a Free Press, and. in 
the newly invented conversion of Petition into a 
vehicle for association ; the reason which alone I 
shall notice is, that it possesses, by ancient prescrip- 
tion, the preceding all-powerful right ; one which 
not only gave it birth, and prolonged its existence, 
but steadily though insensibly augmented its power, 
even against the opposition of despotic princes. 

Of this, history is a witness. The first Knights, 
Citizens and Burgesses were summoned by Edward 
the Rrst ; as his writs stated ; " ad faciendum et 
cohsentiendum," to impose taxes and consent to 
laws ; They could absolutely refuse supply ; but 
could only consent to laws, not introduce them : 
The proposal, or initiative of legislation, belonged to 
the Crown, and a higher council — ^who pre-advised, 
and submitted only such measures as they approved 
to the deliberations of the lower house — Such was 
at first the restricted authority of the popular as- 
sembly I 
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The privilege^ however, which gave birth gave 
strength : soon they began to interfere by more than 
mere secondary dehberation—first, by petition, which 
gradually passed from a form more general to one 
more full of clause and detail ; and soon the argu- 
ment was understood of " no supply, or else a reply 
to ocur petitions/^^-^Under Edward II. petitions were 
tacked to money bills ; and demands and supplies 
made, as it is said, to go ** hand in hand together/' 
Oradually the right of impeachment was assumed ; 
and, next^ it was refused to pass a money bill, till pe- 
titions were properly answered ; and in the end the 
claim was definitively established of moving, pre- 
paring, and originating every measure of legislation ; 
and of retorting them in turn for consent upon the 
other orders ; and the King and the Privy Council 
w^e restrained, not only from initiative of laws, 
but even from amendment of them ! 

So infallibly does history confirm the most obvious 
deduction of reasoh; that the power of refusing what 
is aibsohitely necessary for existence can ever obtain 
new strength and exact new conces^on ; and prove 
that even still, when thus cautiously counteracted, 
and stroi^ly balanced, it might, as in some instan- 
ces it has dcme— pand upon one occasion, nearly two 
centuries ago, with complete and disastrous suc- 
e608-«-encroaeh upon the legislative independence 
of the other orders. 
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tact with itself? does it not say, that such influences 
as will promote a sympathy and benevolence, instead 
of counteraction and ill-will, are necessary for the 
safety of the parts of the constitution exposed to 
annihilation? Does it not, finally, say that the 
Commons can overthrow the independence of anio- 
ther constitutional order, by refusing supplies, or 
by making them in any degree conditional? Or 
again, by making that condition to be the extinction 
of any external power or privilege ; or the transfer 
of such privilege to themselves ; may gradually in- 
vade all external prerogative, and usurp successively 
such powers as they please! and thus overthrowing 
the government ; new-modelling the constitution — 
which, observe, may be done without responsibility, 
either to the house for decreeing, or to individuals 
for proposing, — and taking to themselves, first, un- 
divided legislation ; and secondly ; what will always 
follow ; the functions of executive and judicial 
authority, to become, under the name of represen- 
tatives, the real tyrants and masters of the nation — 
first, corporately, and then more despotically by 
the gradual concentration of uncontrolled poweris ; 
and their final devolution upon a general or a 
leader I 

And such, in my mind, will not iigprobably be 
the e^A of the British constitution and institutions, 
of British happiness and liberty — unless R^vidence 
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wert it^ or i^ M miglit abs! be the case, viDaig' 
to Vmt national inmiaialit j and i n Mdi t f ni ingh 
pbcm; ^qiiemDenarnh|i»dere, print d c ni cn lair — 
li in, in a word^ mj fear, that an inc rc at c d pcnrer 
in ilia O^mmons' Hoose— enabling it to invade Hie 
i9i4ablMhad r^gal and noble audiorities — naj gradn- 
nWy eatuie a legislature, of diridedform and s^ 
\m\HfmsA raitraint, to paw firrt to a legialataFe angle 
and uneimtrolable ; and, then, ihat this nncheeked 
lifgiMlature, gradually assuming all Ihe executive 
l^m^er, and so much of judicature as may be neees- 
mity (or its purposes, will not only, as I proved 
from the Ci>mmencement, thus overwhelm liberty ; 
arinihiliite individual rights ; cause ruin and dismay 
Ut overspread the land ; but ultimately enable a 
conspiracy ot democratic leaders, with a military 
I'hioftainy to overthrow the last delusive form and 
Momblance of a free constitution ; to erect military 
govemmenti and proclaim martial law I 

And thus the danger of this pernicious and infit- 
tuatod measure is, — ^which danger observe, I have 
in reserve some further facts and arguments to con- 
firm and exemplify,— in my estimation, that the 
British constitution ; the envy of the world ; the 
theme of praise and song; the high achievement at 
once of hioky circumstance and of politic skill ; 
built, as the Lord Chancellor well expreseiad it, 
•* upon the rock of ages ;" though himself would 
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remove it from that rock, and place it upon the 
saauls of yesterday I a constitution giving to its 
people : the grand benefits, of protected r^hts, of 
established order, of freest communication of 
thoi^t,^ of religious and moriol discipline; is to 
give place to a piece of inartificial, unrefined, poli-' 
tical machinery — such as Tartars or Indians might 
devise— to an unmixed democratic constitution ; one 
of the earliest inventions of uninformed man, and 
the sure guide of the vast majority now upon the 
face of the eartii, into the iron fastnesses and grind- 
ing oppression ef despotism. 

In a word, uncontrolled democracy is to take 
place of balanced government— <-and the age of rea- 
son, march of intellect, perfectibility of the species, 
and inexperience, folly, and jargon, are to over* 
throw the "rock of agei^^-and Voltaire, Rousseau^ 
and Tom lUne^ are to trample upon oiur Som^ 
mers's, and Pitts, and Burkes, and Cannings, and 
that succession of patriots and worthies^ who have 
hitherto preserved for us the rich legacy, which 
our ancestors had won. 

Observe, I do not say that this is a bill directly 
to assault royalty, or peerage ; or strictly to recog- 
. nize, in our constitution, the principle of perfect 
equality of representation, or of an, indefeasible 
popular sovereignty ; but I say, that it goes, and 
that by decisive and gigantic step, towards all those 
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deuce — H weadcensy I hMij say^ it i^iiMifj aad 
destonctirelj weakens the regal and amtocaraiical 
parte of our constitotioii ; and that weakneaa in die 
end will causey as it wiD iniite, Aeir demolitioii. I 
most foUy agree with the member for Wateribrd — 
whose whole life is professedly bent on pvdling' 
down all that is aristocratical ; on iqihdldii^ ani- 
rersal equality, and uniyersal soffiage, and makingr 
the principle of ** the people the only source of 
power^ his after dinner toast, and favourite theme — 
with him I fully agree, that this is *^ the first great 
instalment of that debt" which he considers ^^ due 
to the people/' and that if paid ** their d^nand for 
the balance will not only be safe but certain." 

I am aware, that many will deny the change, of 
a mixed form of government into a constitution 
simply popular, which I have stated as the great 
source of danger, to be any evil whatsoever I For 
such denial I am fully prepared ; having therefore 
traced the danger, threatening the existing form of > 
free constitution, to its source and principle, I shall 
now proceed to unfold the results in their actual 
detail ^ by which it may appear, that ' a change of 
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constitution is not an innovation merely opposed to 
theory, but most intimately and suhstantially con-* 
nected witti the security of every individual. 

Before, however,> proceeding in any detail to un« 
fold the exact course of things following this reform; 
or the consequences of that representative prepon- 
derance, to which: both its principle of an exclusive- 
ly popular representatioji, and its details will finally 
and certainly lead y I must, to give cogency or proba- 
bility to my views, exhibit the chief events which did 
actually occur in constitutions of this mixed form, 
when their equilibrium was overthrown, and a 
government simply of popular representation was 
erected. 

For this purpos^ I shall proceed to show, by two 
remarkable cases— the first recent and in a neigh- 
bouring country, the other more remote, but in our 
own — ^how necessary it is anxiously to guard against 
the invasion of regal and noble privileges by the re- 
presentative assembly ; and fully to illustrate, further, 
by two grand experiments, how regularly their gra- 
dual overthrow, and the erection of a single repre- 
sentative l^islature will lead to the assumption by 
that body, first of executive power, and next of so 
much of the judiciied as its purposes may require; 
thus placing the rights and liberties of the nation, 
as I proved at - first, in a state of ruin, confusion, 
and danger, till all will end in military despotism ; 
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while die wliole procesB and progress to tint sad 
consummatioH will be accompanied with collateral 
evils— the oreHlirow of peace, freedom, tranquillity ; 
insecurity to private properly, and freedom ; liritb 
evils, I say— of such a magnitude as must be reflect- 
ed on with horror and dismay. 

I know it will be said, that example jMroTes 
nothing, and is but aoddmt : in some cases I do 
not think so : sudden destructive acddent cant hardly 
reach a wisely r^ulated state; could, for an instancy 
the usurpation of a military chieftain at present 
succeed in England? or the protection of law and 
justice be practiodly taken from the people ? No ; 
not now : but after this reform they may, as I ediall 
prove hereafter — Indeed generally, the historj of 
men is chiefly the embodying of the principles of 
their arrangement ; it is the opening out of their 
constitutional combination ; and on this subject ac- 
cordingly, if two examples will not suffice, many are 
at hand, — ^look, I say, to a scale of vast experiment 
•^— bow to the enlarged experience of the iHustrious 
Stagyrite, who examined Ihe constitutions and revo- 
hitions of two hundred republics — ^hear the autho- 
rity, too, of Polybius, that most deep and learned 
politician^ The round and cycle, says he, (I shaU, 
for brevity, give only the substance,) of all unmixed 
governments is this, Monarchy being overthrown, 
public .gratitude will promote the leaders of the 
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the revolution, und hence an Aristocracy; the 
authorities so constituted, a leader of the multi- 
tude will next overturn, and with the mob, form a 
Democracy ; and for a short tio^e law and liberty 
will be respected ; but soon ambition will be intro- 
duced^and l^pacity^ and a violent mob, under guid- 
ance of an unprincipled chief-*who will gratify them 
by wicked kws, unjust impeachments, Corrupt judg- 
ments, &c.— will confiscate, plunder, banish, and 
murder individuals, and assail the constitution, until 
by union of dvil and military power he can estab- 
lish a DESPOTISM. If you say all this is accident, 
I ask how have all the despotisms of the world now 
eidstiitg been established? Why in every unbalanced 
government in the world has a similar result ensued? 
Why-*-if it were that the individual always formed 
the opportunity, and not that opportunity predomi- 
nantly invited the individual-'^'- Why in England was 
not Cromwell the first genial to restrain the legts- 
lati^e ««emWy by armed force ? why. in France, 
b^(H*e Nitpoteon's success, was a previous military 
assault made on the national convention? and a pre- 
vious unsuccessful attempt made by three members 
of the directory to establish a despotic triumvirate ? 
and why finally in Rome, after the demagogue Grac-. 
ohus broke the senatorial protecting power ; and' 
overthrew the balance of the constitution; why had 
we in such rapid, succession the despotism first of 
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Marius, and then of Sylla, and then of Pompey, 
and then of the Triumvirs, and then of Caesar ? 
for all there is but this one reason. The constitution 
gave opportunity, and ambition seized it. 

Let us see then how far those prindples admit 
confirmation from two e jcamples ; from a brief view 
of two revolutions— -those of Englatid and France ; 
and upon the latter, I mean the revolution of foily 
years ago, I shall more particularly dwell, because 
its results are fresh in some memories ; and because it 
was founded — like the presetit reformitig measure — 
on the subversion of chartered and corporate rights ; 
on the augmented power of the house of deputies ; 
and on a principle approaching to political equafity, 
or to the proportion of representation to number. 

As well as I remember, then, the first great step 
of the chamber of deputies was, to alter their niun- 
ber ; to take the title of a national assembly; and to 
refrise to dissolve upon the order of the king : the 
next invasion regarded that supreme constitutional 
authority, the veto ; the house finally resolving, that 
the veto, in king and upper chamber, was not abso- 
lute, but only suspensive ; that is, competent to op- 
pose, but for a limited time, the national will ex- 
pressed in the lower house ! They then proceed 
to a declaration, trying to give a definition of law, 
of sovereignty, and of liberty ; a definition which, 
however absurd or ridiculous, was yet at the bottom 
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of all the .absurd chimeras of that day; and is the 
yery groundwork and foundation of all the ruinous 
delusions of the present I Of sovereigiity this was 
their first account, " the people by its representa- 
tive wills, the king executes,*' — thus giving all of 
li^slation undividedly to representation ; which from 
the beginning we proved to be inconsistent with 
true political theory; because division of the legis- 
lature is necessary to that which constitutes the sole 
right of government, and single end of law, viz. 
the public good, the liberty, property, security, and 
happiness of the people I — and in conformity witii 
this account of sovereignty their view of liberty, as 
the " power to vote for a legislator,** was one which, 
however ridiculously it defined an old and well 
understood word, has yet sadly abused the public 
understanding, and caused torrents of blood to flowl 
The next great contention, as I remember, was with 
the upper house, on the point of a l^slative union ; 
and thoi^h at first the peers dissent from the princi- 
ples of a single legislature, yet forty-seven nobles ac- 
quiesce, and the majority quickly follow : the peerage 
at the same time, abdicating all their privileges. 

Here then was an undivided l^islature and all 
their legislative proceedings were at once conforma- 
bly uncontrolled, and of a democratically bold and 
decisive character. For example, on one night they 
decree the country to be in danger, and Lewis X Vi. 
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suspended from royalty. On another tbey decree 
the redemption of tithes, and the destruction of everif 
chartered privilege of corporatioD, town or pro- 
vince. Pursuing', stilly the doctrine of equality, & 
plan of military conscripti<Hi was decreed iq>on Ae 
principle, that every man, of whatflv«' ranfc or sta- 
tion, was t^ right a soldier} in peace from his twen- 
tieth to luB five-and-twentieth year, and in wbt so 
long as his Bervices were required ; and finally, 
marriage itself was pronounced a civil contract, and 
its dBBohition was consequently permitted to et^er 
party at a month's notice : a decree, which caused 
more divorces in the three first months of 1793, m 
Paris alone, than have happened in our united king- 
dom during three hundred years. 

But let us look to their proceedings so &r only 
as property and liberty are concerned. First, then, 
they seize at once all the church lands, and issue 
asugnats, giving judgment debts upon the coi^bcb- 
tion ; and—though, in the end worth scarcely onb 
shilling in the pound — made them compulsory in 
payment ^ thus involving honest men, first, in ruin, 
and then, indirectly, in plunder. With TGfereace 
again to tlufi new paper currency, it was iiirthep pro* 
poied by the chanceUor of the exchequer^ >}dGfter. 
•tthen, like our chief financial minister now, the 
leading patron of radical reform — ^that it should not 
be receired in paymei^ of tax or duty ; a proposal 
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i?irhich» if eonried, would ultimately have transferred 
the whole private property of France to the trea- 
sury I With a result in degree similar, the abolition 
of the national debt was proposed, and the proposal 
only failed because exposed to the interest of some 
popular leaders : but still the principle urged for 
it-*-namely, that the new government was not 
bound by the acts of a predecessor — ^was recognised, 
when, the question of the validity of foreign trea- 
ties was, by the national convention, formally re-^ 
ferred to a committee. 

Such decrees, combined with the fact, that pen-: 
sions at first promised, at a time of confiscation^ 
amongst the rest to the plundered clergy ; were^ 
subsequently wrested from them by the imposition 
of tests impossible to take — oaths of attachment to 
the newly established order being imposed both on 
them, and on every suspected individual. — Such, I 
say, may sufficiently illustrate the views with regard 
to property of a legislature constructed upon princi- 
ples exclusively populv. 

But as our cMef concern is with liberty, or with 
the regulation of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers — on which regulation as we proved 
political liberty exclusively depends-^and, as one 
half of this whole argument is designed to eonvinee 
a numerous class of reformers that our mixed c&ti^ 
stitution provides for liberty better than a pure de- 
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inocFacy^.to which the reform conduete-rwill or can 
do ; it is very essential to the force of this argument 
to illustrate, in sufficient detail, a democratic ad- 
justment of these three powers, for the fearfiil . re- 
sidts . of wluch I must refer to the most celebrated 

4 

production of the illustrious. Burke. ■.. \ 

Let us first, then, briefly allude to their newly 
framed constitution of legislature, and out of jbhe 
whole mass of absurdity I shall select only the 
scheme for representing population. . Having di- 
vided France into departments, each eighteen 
leagues square — ^by successive square subdivision — 
they get first communes, and then 6,400 cantons ; 
and then arrange the system of representation, so 
ttat the dtang m«be« .re wifti^wn fr.m aU 
connection with the constituency I In fact every, 
two hundred inhabitants in the canton elect repre- 
sentatives for the next ^ square division, the com- 
mune ; but the representatives so elected are them-, 
selves but constituents, who choose by a second 
election deputies for the department, which latter 
again choose the members of the legislative conven- 
tion. Here, then, we have the people held to be 
the only source, and dele^tipn the only title of 
power } and yet by interposing two orders of dele- 
gates between legislator and people, the sitting de- 
puties are in fact no deputies at all I The deano- 
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jcratic legislatotrs thus becomings ^ was demgned, 
independent of all control. ; 

. Such was part of the representative scheme, de- 
signed to govern the destinies of a conntry I a 
slsheme, which rejected all classification of citizens^-* 
the fiindamental object of all lawgivers, ancient or 
modern — ^and which recognised no pow» Uke the 
r.Qgal government, as the centre of cohesion either 
to the member^ of the l^slature or to the districts 
of the nation; but which rather, for better dii^nion 
of the nation and easier tyranny of the demagogue, < 
contrived to dissever every old association, to con- 
found all established territorial limits; ecclesiastical 
or civil-«>^^ magistrate or bishop no longer knew his 
distriet''-*and to dissolve every bond that might 
possibly serve to reunite, or bring back to freedom 
a peculation at once enslaved and deluded. 

Such was the general scheme of legislative polity, 
and such the constitution of a national convention, 
which rejected all external control, and even the 
internal restraint of precedent, form, or rule'; it 
had neither senate nor council to guide its l^sla- 
tioii — ^it admitted no fixed maxim, or bye-la# to 
give so much as form to its debate ; ievery-thing; of 
antiquity, precedent. coiisi«tency, or orderly re- 
gulatioh was banished, and nothing relied on to 
reduce to order a chaos of 7^ revolutionary 
members, but the common sense of the mom^nt^ 

K 
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the influence of leaders, or the influence of per- 
sonal fear I 

What the character of a representative assembly — 
upon which I dwell, not as a mere historic fact, 
but as almost a democratic necessity — so constituted 
was, we may guess from their acts ; and from the 
fact, that not fifty members of tiie whole number had 
the benefit of a finished edtlcation, or felt much in- 
terest in the security of acqtrired rights, or esta- 
blished order ; not fifty in iact possessed property 
of one hundred pounds per annum I 

But whatever might be. their character, the mass 
of deputies enjoyed practically no freedom of de- 
bate i they were subject to fierce demagogues, who 
directed besides a fierce mob, a revolutionary press ; 
of which ninety journals were at once in Paris agi- 
tating and subverting the country ; legislators weije 
subject) even in debate, to the overlooking censure 
of galleries, (^owded withbravos, and to the per- 
suasive argument of the poignard and the bludgeon I 

If this be deemed exaggeration, let us hear the 
testimony of the head of the only reieqpectable parly 
called Girpndins, or from himself BrifiBodns — ^the 
party who published a declaration in &vout of pro- 
perty-:— In his manifesto then to SVance, Brissotui^es 
against himself the objection ^^ why are you silent in 
the national convention ?** and replies '* because you 
have left honest men twenty times covered with op- 
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"probrium by your galleries — yoix have feared to 
^^ impose sileiice on those galleries :^' :»n(l thus he 
aften,r««-d8 describes th«^; tactic of the demagogue. 
^' Gambon flattering an ignorant moby and seconded 
*' by their vociferations; desioEmced'as couMer r^vo^ 
'^ lutionists those who wduld have things dtseusted ; 
** to opposle his acts wa^ treason, to deliberate Va» 
* * a* ct ime ; the voice of every deputy wouid be stifled ; 
^'thiere were spies on the monosyllables which es- 
caped our lips ! ** 

. Biit very few years before, results ' like thes6 
would have seemed impossible I yet sui;h was the 
practical freedom of ** liberty and equality,**^ and 
such a gbvernment ekclusively of popular repte^ 
eeiitation ; ' saeh was the practical constituiioii 
whieh Mr Fox pronounced to he "the most 
stiipiendous fabric of ^liberty ever reared by thiS 
wit of main ; '' such, the assembly empowered to 
model constitutions; to erect all magistracy at plea- 
sure, assigning arbitrary Hmits to their jurisdictidn ; 
atfed; worse than all, to plan the whole judicial sys* 
tern ; to erect such courts, appoint such judges, or 
issue such commissions, as should govern the whole 
administration of justice in the country. 

It is time now to see tiie proceedings of a popu-. 
lar legislature like this, with regard to freedom, or 
to the ai^^tment of the executive and judrcial 
powers. 
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Gradually aU the offices of administratioiiyas wdl as 
of legifilation, were transferred to their own leaders, 
formed into committees for every department of ex- 
ecutive service : at one time sixteen of such com- 
mittees sat in Paris ; and in particular, a supreme com- 
mittee of twelve was inverted by the legidature with 
all functions of government, and concentrated in its 
hands all public power ; till the convention foiuid 
it necessary in time to revoke its commission ; 
various magistrates, meantime, and commissioners 
were created, ai authorities more or less limited ; 
and some sent on circuits, wil^ power to suspend 
pr remove public fimctionaries, and often with 
commissions to report private individuals for sur- 
veillance ; every where committees called ^' of 
research,'* were embodied to be instruments of 
terror^ and channels of communication for Parisian 
chiefs ; of one of which, in particular, the next to 
incredible atrocity — ^though it obtrudes itself upon 
my memory — I am imwilling to mention; and 
finally, the jacobin club was, by law, invested with 
controul over all magistracy, it having been first 
provided, by a scrutiny, to expel all members guilty 
of ** moderantism/' Such was the exeoutive, and 
judicature was also such as might be expected. 

The whole ancient jurisprudence of the country, 
a legislature so constructed and so moved, but<»]led 
representative and popular, at one blow, demo- 
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Ikhed; all the common and statute law, wkieh r^^- 
lated the rights of property^ and the punishment of 
erime. The old superior coxirts were abolished ; 
the high judges of the land dismissed : the men 
alone able to give certainty, or consistency, to deci« 
sions upon property or life ; no longer was protect 
tton given to the country from established judicial 
precedent — ^no longer was general harmony pro- 
moted, or general expectation regulated, by recorded . 
stalute or cttetomary prescription* Upon a question 
of property the oldest lawyer could not give - an 
opinion, or if indicted for alleged crime none could 
guess the chance of your acquittal or the extent of 
your punishment. 

" The whole system will, indeed, be best un* 
derstood by itia results ; all the ex-nobles of 
France were banished I — the number in Pranoe, 
at one^ time, in prison, and under indictment, were 
three hundred thousand ! The number of exiles^ of 
landed proprietors, alone were seventy thousand! 
and thirty-five thousand emigrants found refine in 
our own country I add to which, that pardon, , sus-» 
pension, or mitigation were not, I believe,—^ in 
democracy they scsurcely can. be — in a single instance 
granted ; and that forms of individual process seemr* 
ing too slow for men of so lai^ a judicial capadty« 
the old Roman principle was introduced of tables 
of proscription, and of judgment en masse I • 
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- But mark particularly, as it is our chief airmen t^ 
that mere cruelty or undirected fear was not the 
sole end of the judicial system under this reign of 
terror. The management of judicature has ever 
been the grand engine of policy, and instrument of 
usurpation ; and accordingly we maj observe two 
arrangements, havii^ such political view, with' re- 
gard to the newly elected jurisdictions. The ^tst 
.an ordinance, that they ^* should not extend. to the 
administrative bodies," thus plsicing th^ir members 
directly above the ordinary judges,^ and indirectly 
above the law, in order that they might attempt 
oligarchy with security ; and secondly ; the better 
to establish a tyranny over every obnoxious indivi- 
dual ; it was decreed that if accusation were urged 
for a crime against the state — that is, against the 
national assembly or its leaders, or the executive 
committee or directory— he was amenable to a pecu- 
liar.' court of state judicature, itself placed under 
the direction of an inquisitorial committee of re- 
search. This will show the probable fate of any 
individual friendly to true Uberty,! whom the dema- 
gogue of the day migiit accuse of treason; . 

I have in my memory a vast number of facts, 
which could harrow up the soul, all relating to the 
&te and interegfts of private men ; but I omit 
them for many reasons ; more particularly^ as time 
warns me to' confine* myself to one character of 
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ithe -new pwapi^ of r^resentative government, 
)pr pc^ular sovereignty — namely^ its tendency to 
,|)kass with, rapid step through democracy into des^o- 

Soon, then, after breaking the executive com^ 
,mittee of twelve,, die national convention foimd 
it necessary to appoint a ptore cqnceiitrated com- 
mittee of five, ^called a * directory, and investe4 
. with all gQvemment. Of; this directory,, to whom 
,the ferte of-thex^ountry was thus committed, iGLrst, 
three resolve upon a " coup d'etat^" and fail ; but 
afterwards NapoJeon, joining the minority^ disperses 
with ' armed troops the legislative assembly of five 
hundred ; fifty-three of whom remain, and s^t mid- 
^ night pass a resolution, appointing three consuls 
.--^-and two commissioners, to approve such laws as 
the consuls ' should make,-'*-^d giving to all the 
power to frame a new constitution. 

This .was the end of- the. liberty • founded exclu- 
sively on Tepresentation j a principle wbiich, but in 
. a few years, ^d * with infinite misery, conducte.d 
^France through monarchy, republic, andd^m^racy, 
to military gov^nment ! 

. I f haU now prqpeed to describe th^ lea^i^g^ and 

.nieicessaiily similar results in Eii^land^ aeqoxpfpajxy- 

ing the ii^vasipn, pr en^rQ£^chpien|) upon, the powers 

. of- highest, dignity,, in ou^ W¥t9^ .coiistitMtioik ; and, 

in particular, show how, from the overthrown ba- 
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lance of the legislative, there foUowed-i-as indeed 
is a matter of course, — the assumption, first, of 
executive government ; and then, in some degree 
of judicature by the new and undivided legislativia 
"assembly. 

One of tiie first most direct proceedings, in the 
"time of Charles 4;he Rrst, was a r^olution, that 
a communication from the peers was a breach of 
privilege; and afterwards the passing in the lower 
house of a bill, to take away the bishops' votes 
in parliament, which bill the lords at first rejected, 
but were, subsequently, forced to pass ! 

Both houses afterwards, conjointly, declare a 
king's message to be a breach of privilege ; tmd 
frequently ^end to the throne petitions, animadvert- 
ing also, in strong language, upon his majesty's re- 
plies ; and in particular, in the case of one petition 
to restrain the royal residence, or^ in its own 
phrase, " for his majesty's continuance near his 
parliament ;'' upon the king's refusal, the petition 
was ordered to be printed and dispersed — to poison 
the popular mind against regal authority — till gra- 
dually acquiring strength, the two houses usurped 
executive power ; at first issuing commands to the 
sheriffs of London, and governor of Portsmouth : 
and petitioning the king that Sir John Conyers 
may become lieutenant of the tower; and theti 
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nommating to appointments belonging solely to 
functions of government, or administration. 

In particular, you may remember, how the lords 
and commons petitioned, that the sea commander, 
appointed by his majesty, be removed, and a new 
admiral, recommended by them, appointed; and 
how, on the king's refusal, they made an admiral, 
in opposition to the most ancient rule in our con-^ 
stitution, and the most undoubted prerogative of 
royalty I This their admiral, when the king re- 
moved, it was^but the signal for the house to appoint 
another, and remove the king's I and then, to 
provide a land force, they pas$ a bill, ordering the 
trained bands to be mustered ; and one, for pressing 
men to «erve under their direction ; till, finally^ 
having proceeded to circulate through the country, 
declarations, remonstrances, and replies — ^which 
passsed between the houses and his majesty — ^the 
king pronounced an adjournment* 

On this occasion their reply was ordered to be 
printed and read publicly *^ in all the churches 
and chapels throughout the kingdom : " of which 
reply the substance was, ** That the reason they 
ar tayed ' the militia, and seized the navy, and 
seifised certain towns, was for the security of reli- 
gion, and of his majesty's person I of king and 
parliament-'-and for adjourning the parliament, 
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they aaw no reason for his majesty to rdquii^e it, 
nor seciurity for theinselyea to copsent to itT' 

After this» as might be expected, ^ th^ two houses 
quickly . proceed, of thcdr own authority, to set on 
foot a h|*ge. array of forcesa^ and to appoint & gene- 
ral; and then they publish' a declaration, that, 
** sheriffs constituted by the the lang were not l^gal 
sheriffs, and fliat sovereign power waa wholly in 
them ; and that the king severed fr^m them had no 
sovereign, power whatevjer.** 

The next and final step (after thjey had impeached 
the queen of hi|^h treason ; ai^dpass^ a bill to ex- 
termimte episcopacy ; and voted grp.nts from the 
nation for their ol^rn service, without the kii^s au- 
thority ; and .decreed that ^^any refusing. to contri- 
bute should, be disarmed and secured, and informal 
jkion taken agajinst him") wasat.onc^ to abolish the 
whole executive authority of the crownt, ali<} trans^ 
fer it to the legislative houses, by votiipig a« new br^oad 
&esi of the kingdom !— both houfies^, at the ^dxae time, 
declaring, <that ^' all letter & patent; an^ grants under 
the king's broad, seal; after tjbie £@d of May, 1^^> 
should be invalid, and* that their own griQat :sea| 
should be of full force, to all intents and .puf jj^osesf*" 
. It was not long after this suspi^psion of r^|^ go- 
vernment, that the commoniis prepared ajg^ainst the 
liing an impeachment of high treasqn i wliuch, when 
the lords rejected — adjourning their sittings for a 
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week — on their return, tKey found *• their doors 
firmty barred, and fastened with padlocks !^' They 
^d not again, I believe, meet I 

Hie commonfiy meantime, not discerning in the 
law of custom, or statute, how they could try the 
king*, at once assumed Judicature for the occasion ; 
erecting a high court of justice^ and appointing 150 
judges, a majority of whom were to decide. 

After which judicial murder the results might be 
guessed ; fortified by the public delusion, and encou- 
raged by petitions from all parts of- the country in- 
dustriously raised by active emissaries, , the lower 
liouse vote ^^ the house of peers to * be useless and 
dangerous*-**-and all privil^es of nobility to be 
abolished; adding, howerrer, that quondam peers 
are eligible^ to the representative house— of which 
conceBsion many took advantage, and sat there, 
asin the case ^of France — and then it was unani* 
mously resolved, by this concentrated assembly, and 
united legislature, that *^ the office of King was 
unnecessary, burdensome, and dangerous*' — and a 
new great seal was issued asserting the sovereignty 
Df the representative assembly, and taking for its 
era, " The First Year op Freedom, 1648." 

Behold, then, after proceedings — ^for which we 
find a parallel in the case of Fra»ice — ^the English 
national assembly embodied, possessing at once" all 
l^slative power, and all executive authority ; and 
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able to interfere with judicature in whatever way it 
pleased. There .was no power remaining in the 
state even, to dissolve them ; ^ey would not dissolTe 
themselves ; and intimated that it was indecent for 
individualsi whether private or official, to petition 
upon that subject; and finally appointed a c<»nmittee 
to declare it high treason for any to propose the 
changing of the present government settled and 
established I 

The history of England at that time, will, like 
that of France at the end of the last century, illus- 
trate the position, bow impossible it is, even- for a 
legislaturei to resist military dictation, unless it be 
protected by a supreme magistracy, which however 
it be called, is in fact and substance eegal. 

Thus instantly after the suspension of regal govern-* 
ment, military petitions were frequently presented 
to the house, which on one remarkable occasion hot 
acquiescing in the demands, sent a committee to 
wait upon the General. He, after keeping the c6m«> 
mittee three hours waiting for an audience, briefly 
said, ** that the way to correspond with the army 
was to comply with their orders,** and on the neit 
day certain officers — having in their hands a list pre» 
pared — at the entrance of the house, detained by 
force above one hundred members ; while thid 
meihbers remaining, under influence of alarm, votein 
compliance with the General's views ; and what was 
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mofit remarkable, the assembly of rem^uning membera 
passed the equitable resolution that.no member absent 
on that occasion should sit any longer in the house ! 

A second military interference occurred in 
April 1653, "when Cromw^ell ent^ed the chamber^ 
removed their mace, and as he expressed it, ^^carne 
to put an end to all Hieir power and authority,^ and 
afterwards with advice of a council of officers, chose 
about a hundred persons to settle the goTemment 
of the nation ; who assumed forthwith the name of 
a parliament, and then delivered to Cromwell all 
supreme power and authority I In the next par- 
liament the proposal passed to make the protector 
aking, and a committee was sent tp confer witli 
him on the subject* . 

After Cromwell's death, upon petition ag»in of & 
council of officers, the old long parliament was 
restored, who assumed military authority, or the 
officering of the army — causing all comm^sions to 
bear the speaker's signature — and generally a conftt- 
sion and disorder again disorganized the state^ until 
the king's happy restoration re-diffused universal 
peace and joy: *^ it was ridiculous," said Montesqieu, 
to see the vain attempts in England at-establishing a 
democrat^. Public power at first fell to leaders in 
parliament, then to an absolute protector, then to 
chiefs of military detachments, until at last -the 









llm ttpp^r Wjoae wi^ I 

mmmM/ (|praNi«aIty gainiag 

^HJm? ri^ imAepeodeaee^ wil crihtrPT i | '^ 
tolirm^ aMdi^epmik^; aBd nliiaiiilj a— il«Mi 
trimilii^ preroypBthre ! Bagal pratedioa bem^ thus 
wMuSfnmnf parage mmt fril at mice ! bo man can 
UmUiUf nfnm ihiih'-iD one monUi a popular leader 
nmUff tAuflier of ^^ tlie flacred rigkt of peCitieii,'' oonM 
fmHpa$Us9 thi; populaee agaiiui tbe eziatenoe ctf the 
fiffpi^r tioiM9«-iiiid then the simple democracy so 
iMniAMwdf roiMt almost instantly become dema- 

Niich, hrU^yf may I fear be the result of reform, 
ii|Min tliiY anciont constitutional authorities ; before 
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however^ as well as after, its finJtl supreraacy, a^ 
striking change and newness of character will be 
found to belong to our ancient independent, and 
high-minded representative assembly itself, not im- 
probably in the very next parliament 1 Of this cer- 
tain, but calamitous result, it is easy to assign the 
cause. 

•For without alluding to a more remote possibility 
which is yet almost a certainty, that the principle of 
reform will soon extend from the elector to the* 
representative; whose qualification will no doubt 
be changed after the late example in France ; there, 
indeed, the rate is Jittle above .twice that for the^ 
elective franchise ; and, withomt alluding, in that 
case, to an ancient historic precedent — ^the combi^ 
nation, I mean, of the inferior grade of citizens,' 
numerically^<;omi)ianding the elective franchise, to 
elect members exclusively from their own body — 
who can doubt, that the conduct of future candi- 
dates upon our hustings ; seeing before them an 
importance iiow infinitely increased ; and that im- 
portance exclusively derived from popular sympathy; 
who can doubt that their canvass will be more and' 
more a riyalry? — ^rivalry, in devising some new 
temptation for cupidity ; or some new plan, or pre- 
text, for combination — ^who can doubt that the temp-» 
tation to seek low personal popularity, will be infi- 
nitely increased ; and especially that to oppose any^ 
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scheme, however destructive, introduced, hj a leader 
more designing, will be next to impossible — ^for in- 
stances, familiar enough at least to Irishmen, must 
tea^h every man the lesson so easily applied, that 
gratitude is no political virtue I 

Hence, then^ the demagog^e-cracy-^for dema- 
gogues accordingly, I say, will gradually assume a 
bolder character, and higher iums — and knowing 
that all power henceforth depends on the number 
of small occupants, will carefully accbnsmiodate 
themselves; especially to any elemeQts amongst 
them, which " first nature or long want of peace" 
might have predisposed for impression. 
: Hence their policy will, ever, make each passing 
discontent, or popular distress — every comparative 
i^vant^e or inferiority inseparable from a state 
of society — a ground for assault upon any law, or 
persdn, or regulation, or. institution, to which in 
succession they may happen to be hostile; and a 
ground fpr introducikig, also, some new bold project 
of a fearfiit depth, and fathomable only by themselves I 
No matter, if it be opposed to principles of moral 

• • • • 

or political right, provided it can at the same time 
rouse rapacity oi^ envy,*or any Energetic passion. 
. To secure supreme power, th^^ore, they have 
only, ever,* to find new pabulum t^feed the appetite 
of their victims ; land by aid of a subservient or 
revolutionary press, to Supply the populace with so 
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much of sophistical mistatement, as may throw a 
eloak of apparent reason oyer irfe^Iar desire. 
. But can this he difficult to minds possessing' at 
once talent and enei^^ and disca^diiig ell the re- 
strand of justree^ truth) or shame ? or to men^ who 
hKve e^erimentally found that with the ignprant 
and discontented, confident asGlertio^ Vill always^ 
be TinanBwer^e proof ! and cd^extsten^e be hut 
ai\o€her name fdr causation ? 
, In thk Mray then, gliding popular opinion and 
wielding popular will, the leaders at oiice becomia 
absolute masters of all the power, which that will 
eanbest<yw. 

Hence ambition wUl direct these leaders to th^ 
old- plans, and formulse, and regiistered stratagems ot 
democratic usurpation. Aftei; straining, ithen, thi^ 
Confildtation for obvious reasons to the utmost limif» 
of tmiverBal suiSrage or ochlocracy, the demagogties 
wili derote then&selveB to gaining the newly com 
Btitoteid rabble of electors, ths^t by this, means tbey 
duty govern .elections, and thus command the whol^ 
Mutce* and,* li^riiig of the legislative assembly. 

ThistWe can understand iti Ireland,^ and in Eng- 
land ,it will sicion be learned, for already we fkid a 
lioaidioii 'Oonmiittee pr<^ected for the purpose ol* 
selectiitg fitand |yrop^ rejpresentativei» for towns. 

Whal then' i^eniains is easy ! They will then not 
ronly intk'odtice arbitrary discretion into legislation ; 

F 
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famaag laws or abrc^tii^ instituiioiis at pleasure ; 
but taldng higher flights, they will capriciously in- 
vade the Constitution itself, varying now the elec- 
toral qualification, now the Qature of tribunals, and 
now the offices of magistracy, as may suit their pur- 
pose ; guarding only themselves and friends from 
beooming victims to . the jurisdictions they create, 
, We see, then, that .'a committee of demagogues, 
possessing election patronage, may take, as I said, a 
hi^er flight than simple legislation ; for first seizings 
the appmnting power, they will monopolise the dis- 
tribution of M the honors, powers, and patronage 
of the state ; thus gaining supreme influence over 
the hes^ds of all institutions, over all. great public 
bodies i and fillii^ every department of the state 
with their satellites ; and secondly, seizing a fu* 
more ipiportant power ; they will erect, if it be ne<- 
c^ssary, their subservient assembly into a court of 
transcendant jurisdiction; uncontrouled by rule^ 
fortn, or responsibility ; which shall adjust individual 
rights and wrongs, pass private bills, bills of at- 
tainder, of confiscation, incapacitation ; or i^ in 
the second place, they should, for decency, prefer 
the service of subordinate tribunals, they will, per- 
haps, convert courts-^the jgrand oracles of law, sJid 
nqitural guardians of right — into the most destructive 
instruments of wi ong. For who, that has but looked 
into history, cdn h$ ignorant ho^ often tribunalv 
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bave beeii made the engines of tyranny, nlurdclr, 
or fraud; in the ease, particularly, of allied trei^ 
son, or political offence, which affords the most 
limple room for deep-laid regulation. 

Now add together all these powers — ^the powers 
6f passing and abrogating laws ; of new-modelling 
the rules of crime, and of property ; of discretional 
taxation ; of political impeachment ; of attainder 
and confiscation decreed in their own subserrient 
lussembHes ; of new-fangled treasons ; of temporary 
judges, and well-selected commissaries ; of vast pa^ 
troaage ; and finally of executive government — of 
x^ivil aiid military strength — and you will find it 
po^ble to imagine plsms, by which a junta dP 
'BSj^rmg chilBfi, not r ^(trained either by interest, oi: 
joontract, or external control, will establish in a de- 
nlocratic 6tate so much df interest and hope on. one 
hand, or awe or terror on the other, as to invest 
either the wholie pluly, or their leader, with powers 
perfectly despotic \ .' 

The only remaining achievement, necessary to 
complete the despotism designed, is the junction 
or confederacy of generalissimo and stata^oiikn;, 
that is the direction at once of the legislature, the 
fioiil of th^ state ; and of the army, its muscle and 

For what is an army plainly, but a body well 
tr^ned to the government of a blind obedience, Bnd 
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imturally anxious to spread the blessings of so orderly 
a regulationr? a body of natural fire and entlnisiasm^ 
easily captivated by a chief "trho has adrai^ced their 
glory ; of hearts grateful for condescension ; of 
hopes looking to promotion ; of interests easily 
awakened by the sound of advanced pay ; above, all, 
deterred from disobedience by remembrance of 
martial law, and quick trial, and instant execution ? 
With an army^ then, in a republic, the g^ieri^'i^ 
command is the standard of right ; blind obedience 
is duty, and disobedience is death — and by armies 
accordingly, if civil authority will but slightly assist, 
th^e can be but little difficulty in introdudng mili* 
tary government ; when, as ^ the case of the khan 
of Tartary, the new despot's ** word is a swor^,** 
the people own no principle but fear, and procla* 
mation, obedience, and punishment, explain all pub*- 
lic phenomena ! 

Having now proved in detail, both by theory 
and example, the series of dangers resulting froni 
reform ; and, in particular, that this measure will lead 
to democracy ; and that democrq,cy will lead tp in- 
stability of public institutions, and insecurity of 
private rights ; I shall now complete the contrast of 
the past and fiiture, by a brief view of the freedom 
secured for centuries to Britons by their ancient 
constitution. 

I am aware, that it may seem to all, who are not 
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r^cal reformers, that 'thiB latter subject may have 
no direct relation to the question, or to the oompai* 
rison professed to be' instituted; on the ground» 
namely, that all the peculiarities now to be -noticed^ 
form no ground for contrast, but exist alike in the 
reformed and the ancient constitution I 

To this I answer—first, that they belong to the 
latter, so far as human ingenuity can devise, for 
ever; and to the former but for a very short time- 
and secondly, that they relate directly and essen-. 
tially to the latter of my two objects ; namely, to 
argue against radical reformers, (who form — as their 
petitions prove— in an immense numerical majority, 
the advocates for the present measure,) that demo- 
cracy will be no improvement upon the British con- 
stitution. 

To show, therefore, the blessings derived from 
ancient institution, in my judgment, is important — 
not only because it directly relates to the latter com- 
parison, but because it will also shed the light of 
contrariety ; perhaps the chief of all the topics for 
probability or illustration ; upon the evils and dan- 
gers before traced to a popular form of govern- 
ment : and if the view now taken, however brirf 
and imperfect, may help to throw upon total igno- 
rance, even a slight gleam of sunshine ; or tend, 
however slightly, to convert indifference, or aliena- 
tion, into contented and affectionate acquiescence, 
my aim will be accomplished. 
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What then^ let us ask is that constitution, wUdr 
we are speedily to lose ; and the blessings, whieh 
we are now to risk ? This is the only supplemen- 
tal view necessary, to deter us from this measure 
imscalled reform. 

'^Look here upon this picture, and on this ; 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers." 

The British constitution is, I think, the very one 
designed by that mighty genius, Cicero ; the very 
constitution "extribus generibus optime confusa" — 
for of each of these genera, it retains all the advan- 
tages, while it avoids all the evils. Thus, first, it 
gives to the British nation the unity, the speed, the 
force, the secrecy, and counteraction of ambitious 
usurpation, which belong to monarchy alone, while 
it restr£uns its rapacious exactions of contribufioiiy 
and its tyrannical invasions of person : and se-' 
coiidly, it gives to public councils the benefit of 
aristocratic education, and high-born dignity, while 
it guards against the evils incident to aristocracy — 
the evils of aristrocratic dissention and of popular 
oppression — and thirdly, it gives that field for talent, 
that edge to public spirit, and that benefit of laws not 
respecting persons, more particularly incident to a 
republic ; while it avoids its confusion of councils ; 
its tyranny of mobs ; its encroachment of parties 
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and Ikotioiis; and ito. .eseeati^ tendency to des* 
potiflin. 

So manjr, are the great and peculiar .qualities^ 
ef .our ^compoundied constitution, considered in the 
most general point of view; add to. which, in its 
more particular details, that ; obeying our two first 
canons of political freedom; it first, inalienably 
divides, as we required, the three functions of sover- 
reignty; lodging judicature in a popular Jury, ex- 
ecution in the crown^ legislation in the parliament 
— ^and secondly, it subdivides again, as we^re*. 
quired, the legislative . function in particular. 

This subdivision gives, to the departmeipit of mere, 
lawmaking, the great advantages, of distinct coun- 
cils, and rekearingfi ; rejecting rash resolution ; and: 
above all jn'eventing .mischievous proposal ; . while 
it also ; as at first we proved, respecting a divided, 
li^pislature ; possesses the constitutional advantage 
of tending to preserve that adjustment of , the^ 
functions , of sovereignty before noticed. 

And thirdly, add ; with more direct reference to^ 
the question of reform ; that the constitution of.our ^ 
present legislature, by introducing, and blending 
in the representative assembly other interests and 
principles — ^the interest of property, of birth, of 
regal government — besides those of abstr^t popu- 
lation, or numerical, representation, completes the 
plan of a great and necessary protection, at once 
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to indmchial \righte, and to thi$ whai^ coetsititiim 
tional adjustment. 

/: And thm jpnoteoting propert]^, ^md ixijadty^ land 
hereditaiy legklatpiwaiid rf»^^ WskflfULim^ 
proveiQent, rash umavatioii,} Jaad: tenakoi^otaa^. 
chaskgB-^^iti ' giyes an umv er^ fiaoediiStssi i and ^ vtef- 
l>9ity, and pderpietinty io all thii^l.it Aroam.ito 
ample thcee^fold shield over therjbws^-aiid jtMttgvs^ 
and birthrights of Britons; and enQircle^ .fif^iy 
ancient ri^ht and acknowlnd^ Ut^eiitf we pos-. 
sess, with a triple and iinpregnaUe barrio. 

Such are the great. and peculiar advaotag'^s pi our 
legislature,' as at present cjoo^istructed ; in a word — 
protectiaho-rpreservation^j-rit^ is not therefore .«o 
much naw ^sw%, or i^w ri^ts, we noww^t, a» 
conservation, oir safety, lor laws .and rights eyi$t? 
ing. ' ^ ' : • 

I know, indeed, the present insatiable/^app^l^ 
for bold and da];igerou8 legislation-H-to introduce, 
a public noy.dty,: ta atimulatel leYeridi and ^mbUng 
^ccitement} to aw£&en enterprise and esrpeetatioifi — 
but two short years, and the inftuence of a/orpign. 
gPTemment was let into our r^resentative n^sembly^ 
and now alllegitimate internal influence : is sought 
to be exdiided ! - 

But is vast and rapid i^hange, like thifi,;reaUyfithe^ 
character oi peiiect legidatifHi ? That . it is :nat so, 
is, I think, capable o{ mathematic. demonstration : 
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f^t Whif Jk^ hft9 liiv^eil /diJe{)iy into nmth it 

i^iH^wt .tbtMt ike gre^yt and univeraal- chora^er Tof a 
laaximum i^ ecmiparative itfichaiigeibleiieM tha* 
Ike very wa,y o{ finding, .when any fluctufuking quatt^ 
tity . has attidiiisd U» mudmum valu[e> ista jsuppose 
kp imiounl, )ii two inmiedtately succeseive states, to 
ln^iunchai^ed, and the same! Henoe, when a con- 
9titutio]i attains its ntaximum of perfection,: there it 
wiist stoqp. When laws secure such a maximum of 
public good ; as mere laws can, of themselves, ac* 
complish ; tken they must change but slowly. Ce- 
lerity of change is a sign not only of dangerous 
flucituation, but aJso .of great imperfection ; a slgm 
either of raw juvaitlity,' or of hoary dedine ; and 
bmice, strange lo say! I did npt augur ill of ith^ 
parliament .last year, from the ridicule of a noble 
lord, that their chief sessional labours ipight be 
compressed into ** a beer bill V^ 

It is, let me repeat, the principle of proteptkon^ 
aind c£ preserration, that should be Diur guide and 
polestar in /legislaiaon. 

S^ch are the beoefita we owe to the constitution, 
of the Bvitish legii^atare, as it is. 

In the defiartiKient of th^ essebutive also, our cxm^ 
stitution ha^ similarly its .striking supiefioritias. It ia> 
tiie first gsamLchasacierifitic of our constkution, liiat. 
erery existing law must infallibly be eaceoUted^ l!he. 
coronation oath itself direcjtly binds the king to go* 
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vemment *^ according, to lamr ;** while secondly^ from 
from the singleness of executive authority, ^ as witb 
us established by constitutional presoriptton, aU 
possibLy hostile opposition of physical forces is 
avoided, and suffici^it restraint also can be imposed 
ext^maUy, upon that formidable power, while H is 
made strong enough, at once, to defend the entile* 
froHtier ; to throw over innocence, and right the 
8^]s of law ; and to wield the sword of justice, 
agaiast evil doers. 

finally; and chiefly so far as our argument is con- 
cerned; this adjustment of the executive gives pro- 
tection not only to individuals, but to the constitu- 
tion itself ; repelling all the views and assaults upon' 
it of junbition, and, by its single and superemiiiMit 
greatness, preventing the attempts, now ridiculous' 
and vain, of thousands to become great. 

For if you ask why, with an executive govern-) 
ment, such as ours now is, no stratagem of legis- 
lator or chieftain can overthrow our rights aiid 
liberties — ^the answer is, because that gov^hment is 
regal — ^because allegiance, with us, is given to a per- 
son ; not to an abstract principle, or an undefined) 
name ; with us, the king is, to. the soldier, the object 
of reward and punishment ; in him is promotion, 
patronage, • and the administration of martial law ; . 
and an oath binds the soldier, as it does all civil 
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authority, to a personal all^ance^ to something^ 
visible, and umvemilly understood \ 
- But is this the ease in the representative govern- 
Hxent ? in that to which we are to be parcipitated ? 
-^y no means I if allegiance be pledged to repub- 
lican government^ or to the principle of delegation^ 
mKih allegiance is, evidently, ill understood, and 
wavering: and will rapidly wheel rouiid ft> any- 
point «f the political compass I Twiqe, on tSie day 
before his grand conp d'etat, Napoleon solemnly 
swore to the army and the legislaturci his eternal 
defence of the republic, and of the only liberty, the 
government of representation I But, then, he had 
only to force from the representative ieissembly a 
de^o^ commiscaon, having the least shadotv of 
resemUance to legal form ; and to take the 
name of consul, protector, or director, or any name 
but king ; and tell the army or nation this is repre- 
sentative government^ for this charter of authority 
is derived from the representative assembly. 

But you say in an enlightened nation, the people wiR 
see the sophism, and hurl the usurper from his. seat ! 
But who, I ask, will begin ? it must be a private 
individual — and, no doubt, here and there a man, 
of freedom and spirit, will be found to brave des- 
truction, and rally his countrymen. But, what then ? 
against him the livhole force of a tyrannic, and 
what is worse, of an ill-defined power will be 
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fteaMnably direotedt ' ^Ad (he scroll of -chartered 
despotism unfolded iQ hi^ instant annihiidtion I ' 

But to proceed ; I sity, thirdly, that in the remain- 
ing great department jpf judicature our constitution 
is'uot unable to ' bear the light df Examination^ or 
the test of cOmparisoA with the institutions of other 
countries. Here^ we hare ' ho arbitrary imprisbn- 
wents; no detention of an accused at |ile8sure; no 
arbitrary delay of tritil ; no proceedings^ in 'Mdrat ; 
no written interrogations V no rack' or torture. The 
Security and . protection giriw to the humblest 
pi^aisant in thi6 couiiti^ is, I amconYincedy beydtul 
IIm^ of a noble ill any country besides ;- h^mre a 
p^ea^jsOit can be ii^ured by the executive power ; by 
^y civil or ^miJIitary authority; thi^*e is finit> the 
hiring of a jusltice of the'pedee ;' then, the t^iear^ 
ii^ of argrand jury ; then, trial by peWy jury ; tilien, 
challenges of thtft j.ury> then» pl:otecuftws examined 
before bis ',fa^ ( tilien' tbe prpduetion of his' <fwn 
witnessed; t^n* b^n^t of couHsqI, iidd lastly, 
faiaaimity<~jlot nU^oiity , m" \^ould better suit the 
theory a>nd ^acti^ pf SradicAl ' refoimiBrs — of that 
JAiry. To ^U tj[»ese ^e [added not abridgm^ts, but 
enlargements, pf privflcg^t^ iTn accutetiond of trea- 

■ 

soni ; ' ' 

^ 3uQh ar*e , i^)hi blessings^ and 'sucsh 1^ conM»tu- 
tMwal fw^tipi\tp person and property, denied to 
almost all f»t^^rP^opte tkpon ihe facp of the earth ; 
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but which are' our ancient . inherituice, and out 
acknowledged larthrigiKt-^nd which. therefore,, are 
blessings * unyaliiedv and. unattended to ! . Between 
the httfiablest peasant in this country, and injury 
from the king or proudest noble, I say, there are 
interposed all the forms of regular crimiiial process ; 
or as magna charta expresses it " the judgment of 
his peers and the law of the land/' 

This is the true protection to all our original 
rights; and this protection' is. the chief end of our 
assodating and living togetiier as countrymen. . 

By such a constitution, therefore, as this, all the 
great gifta aiKi blessings, vhick a Creator's bountifiil 
hand has bestowed, are secured to Britons! The 
rightful and inviolable dominion of propertjr ; , the 
freest exersisie of inind ; . of member, and of locpmo> 
tive energy I for all . these, our grand ■- interests, 
there is full protection against the natural two-fold 
danger^ :\vhich threatens them,; — ^first, against dan- 
ger from fellow-subjects^ there is the sword of 
justice " a terror tp .evill do^rs, but a reward to 
them that do well;'' and then against danger coming 
from improper use of the swori, neVi&r did. consti- 
tution devise such admirable cautions and expedients 
as ours. ^ « . 

For in the first rank*, comes Misigtia C^rta; whicjh 
defines our old, acknowledged, inher>ted> rights ; our 
ancient liberties. ; and ^vhteH establishes' the ii^ 
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eoinpardi>le doctrine, that no ri^ht be- invaded, and 

no man be in any way injured and destroyed, ejc- 

cq)t, after formal trial by law and jury. Hie same 

liberties again, the act of settlement asserts — as l^e 

birthright of the people, according to ancient com^ 

mon law — and the coronation oath promises 
directly to respect them. 

But, so jealous is our constitution of the ^rMt 
original ri^ts of its people ; so eager to 9ik^ 
them all imaginable protection ; and provide agfednet 
all imaginable invasion, that it proceeds to guard 
Uberty and property, by laws of prohibition, as well 
as by laws of obligation ; by wordjs of exclusion^ 
as by words of affirmation. 

Thus it did not seem ehouffh for, Mama Carta to 

b^re the invasion by the executive of your {WQir 
perty» or person ; it was not enough for the oldest 

coronation oath to promise, affirmativdy^ gov^n- 
ment according to law, and administration of law 
and justice in mercy ; but by petitipn of right and 
bill of rig^ite» it is announced that there can be 
legally, no regal dispensalMip frwa law— ^o ngd 
suspension of law — no martial law — no compdboff 
tax or benevolence without an express law~4aid 
no arbitrary imprisonment — ^While all these secu- 
rities are. completed by the regulation, that the 
king^s act is invalid till legaliacKl by mnusters, who 
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themselves liable to req)on8B)ility and i 
menti 

. . Were ever securities for righl^ were ever iiige* 
nious expedients, I would ask» like these ? Expe-p 
cUentSy too, remark, that wtdi us can be but rarely 
w^anted ; securities against ' a majestic magistrate, 
qf high-born dignity, of native rank and weidtfa ; 
Ibr whom ambition has almost nothing to desire, 
and interest has too much to rii^ ; in. whose breast 
rapiGieity or malevolence cannot easily find a place, 
l^nd whoise heart is naturally lit up with. the pure 
flame of benevolence, rejotcing in the prosperity 
of his people I ; 

But is all this the case ; in our new constitutioa? 
I mean iii^h^t to which this new condtiiution: wiH 
mildly preqipitate us — Have imr rights such pro^ 
t^ion agaipstth^ supreme magistrate of a draao- 
CTBcy ? Far from it. Al*e the character and station, 
I ask, of an aspirilig usurper the saine security 
against mnbition, covetousnessj injustice, oppresstoi^ 
reyei^e, as that of an hereditary monarch ? What 
solemn conventions, top, or usi^es, will apply to 
the usm^ing demagogue ? What coronation oath 
has been administered? What act of setdraaent 
has he risc^ived 2 Does law clearly limit his power, 
to \irhom a ' subservi^at legislature may assign desi- 
petic.diQcreti(M3L? or what law can protect the un- 
fartunrte and infatuated pek>ple, whom he at once 
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cajolm and tiaiiipkB> A aingle midfla^hlrliHitlgtoi 
less resolution may at onee annihilate their Whole 
body of. anriemt jurispmdeno^^ • nd sbmie breath, 
bilLof cigfatB, audhabcaa corpus attd« iti^Ba cartas 
and jury trial, and law of th# lahd^ may vanidi idl^ 
to^pethier into. thin air! Like CroiMrdl, :he may 
break both ktws and l^^lature ; 'orlike Napoleon 
a»imie< power of dictator, with' a; carte bUmche M 
frame h» own laws iaoad confltxtntioA; . 

• Havii^ now stated as at first propoaed^- the chirf 
grounds for my opinion^ and baling thus grren siich 
reasons, as appear to me, calculated >to in^ee niode^ 
rate reformers, at least to pause and consider,- whe^ 
ther this reform may not \e6dt6 democracy; aiid to 
prove again to mdical reformers, that democracy Wa^ 
possibly be to tiiem^a chai^epemi€iou8'aii:ddestihi^ 
tirer ^ I: shall now as A necei^ioy cotiflrmati^ii of the 
entire view, vcoy briefly notice the arguments Usually 
urged— ^beside those of the rights of man and the 
sorereignty of the people already noticed — ^in op^ 
positioh to ancieiit institution or in &your of th^ 
ministerial plan of Inform. - 

And fi^t I shall notice one, which, as well as 
the pfecedii^, id exclusively, but yet frequently, 

ft 

protrilded ^ by rfulieal reformers ^ the exAm|^e, 
namely; and prodpei^it^ of ^democratve Ameri^y ' 

Now, ^ with reference to tMs' ftrgmnento^' ekamf- 
ple, although it may b^. urged in reply, that the 
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Am^rioan republics have existed oiily for half . » 
century-*-a brief space in the history of a cdnsti- 
tution ! — and* that they exhibit also, already, very 
£e:i«r marlk» of firm stajbility, but rather many of de-^ 
mocfatic and revQlutit^nary fluctuation ; yet I pre- 
fer to «ay. morQ directly; that, granting all that 
qwy be &«i4 in favour both of their prosperity and 
<}urffiMiQi|) BtiU, however, America is by no meaM 
a case in point, unless we are prepared to re- 
isaxn to the iSaxon heptarchy, and. to the provincial 
governments of Ireland. 

. And an evident reason is, that a number . of 
petty republics confederated together may be pro- 
tected from despotism, in ways, by which a sii^le 
l^rge republic cannot be. They may be protected, 
I ssffr, not only by articles of union, but greatly 
by the circumstance of division or federation i^e^/. 
In AqAerica, for instapce, if any one republican 
s^ale were disposed to obey that despotic tendency, 
which I have argued to be essential to a single 
democracy, there are twelve which — -Variied by. 
the fate of the old amphictyonic republics after 
their confederation with PhiUp — ^would be disposed 
to dread the result of too intimate an union be- 
tween monarchy and republicanism ; and the twelve 
remaining; however nearly related and closely 
connected ; differ quite enough in name, and insti- 
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tutions, and internal government, to prevent a 
Simultaneous morement, oi- general eonstiiracy. 

But .in a republic that n^ large and single ; 
and thus dependent excijkisively- on internal re* 
sources-; the assertion remainfi^ unconla*adlcted by 
the example of America, that the fiberty ; nnsera'- 
ble as it often is ; ill-defined, misunderstood, and in 
truth but a name and shadow ; wHh which siich a 
single popular government begins, will pass wHH 
rapid step to' the very tyranny, the least fimeied 
resemblance to which it had, at fit^t, so deprecated: 

But this latter was the assertion which we have 
already tried, both by theory and eioimple, to . es- 
tablish.' 

The second arguinent of reformers: — ^indeed ^pro- 
perly speaking, their only argument^^^ this : that 
the ministerial principle of reform is but the resto- 
ration of the principles of the ancient constitution I 
To this a brief answer is, that the fact is at once 
deniled ; let that fact, therefore, be proved, if it cai^ 
be doAe. 

" But isuch proof can never, indeed, be given I-^ne. 
ver, I say, did our constitution recognize the princi-' 
pie of a repr^entation, uniformly or eitclusivelypo- 
pulw; nevier of a representation exclusively derived, 
like that proposed, from the democratic sources of 
number and smaU- census. 

It n^ver recognized a principle so inconsistent liot 
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only with thfe dok^tfinei denied in uo <>ourt of Ifibw; 
thst the king* is, hy ()tlr ' constitutiofi, coiu^idered 
** . Ae origfinal praprietor of the whole kingdom ; *• 
but Itlso, which if recognized, would have^ centu* 
ries ^o, . led to the aniiihillation^ of regal go-^ 

vMBPnnient in thfe ti^ui^try. 

^ And, aceoi^il^ly,' frdiil the dkys of the First £d«^ 
vrafd y when a representatiye assetiahly. of ike present 
form was originated ; up to th^ Scotch union; 4;he 
pow€»t6f £reely bestowing the representative fran« 
chise was never denied, constitutionally, to- belong 
ttfthe crown ^ butt was ahrays openly asserted, and 
admitted^ . ; as: 4111 imdoubted flower of the royal 
pierogtftiirer > 

-' And in cotSMfiiiieiiGe, that franchise never^ from th^ 
Ufj^miif^^' proceed upoti principle ptii^ly md ex* 
dKadytAfip0ffvhTt l)utwas, perhaps, now conferred 
tipmrJttbr.king^ cliid^ tenants — 1& wh6m, in Seoi^ 
hmfl,^ ilil^tEli k timitg(l-^-and;oat oth^r times, was 
graHted'da ways vaxidudy diversified^ so ab fitijr to 
mipp wtf both ^tbe top or summit, and the- whole 
gKodun^ft ffiKd mb^i^nated system of establish^ 
prioton - -'-- ..y'-."'^' - _.'■.;».. . — , ■ 

'i'vAiiAoit-wms< by^ this pceroga^ chiefly,? thaik 
alht)r<^^iBil»rdf'l3ie ^oBfiititaEtfoii xr^<6 kept firmlf 
tmifted^ )aad ^'nicely M^<^9 ^<>t^' indeed^ "elb^sAjt 
immovable, but not &r from* th^* 'position xrf-equi«- 

alternately yielding,^ bending^ and 
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oscitkting within small limits-^-^ne of them perhaps 
now and then giving way, and then elaiticallj^ 
reverting, and springing back to its true position! 

If, for instance, regal authority were at one tttne 
diminished by the abolition of courts, whiph recog- 
nized proclamation as law ; or by sta;tutable limita- 
tions: of prerogative, or parliamentary declarations 
of popular rights ; it was again brought back to its 
state of independence by the limited' introductioii 
into the representation of Mends to a constitutional 
royalty, 

: And hence alone, of mixed governments, our 
constitution was able to give, for centuries, at once 
happiness to its people, and stability to itself. In 
many countries be^ides^-^the experiment of a mo- 
narchy, peerage, and popular representation,' bS 
mixed and combined together, had been tried, biit 
adopting*, as they did^ each, as if it were a deltached 
and separate institution, and not as if all three had 
to be blended t(^ther in harmonious and stable 
co-existeiU^e, their system of theoii^tic uniformifrf 
and beaui^-^r-*or rather of shallow^ and silly, sim- 
plicity — ^has, in every instance, felled. In Britain^ 
98 has beefn said, it has, adixiirably, succeeded for 
above five hundred ylears I — What then, briefly, hot 
to dwell further upon this topic, is the cause' of 
this ? — Must^ it not evidently be from sonie pecuU^ 
arity in our mixed constitution ? and where, except 
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^ the particulars called defects, is such peculiarity 
<> be found ? 

The third ailment urged by reformers, is that, 
"•* time is «an innovator/* and /' there are no limits 
ix> improyement :** or that arguments like the pre- 
oedingy. though once, perhaps, plausible, do liot suit 
ihe present time I 

To this I might answer, that the position^ being 
altogether indefinite, is wholly without force ; it is 
a two-edged sword cutting equally in every way. 

But^ more directly, there are some few points in 
political, as in all other, science, not liable to subver- 
sion, but which, like other '' aetemae veritates " will 
be true and cogent in a thousand years to come ! The 
points, I mean, which are not derived from the 
peculiarities of a particular country, or a particular 
era, but mre built upon the immoveable foundation 
—-upon which alone the demonstrations of moral 
or political science must rest — ^namely, upon what 
is necessary in the structure of society, and what is 
unidterable in the nature, and principles of man. 
- And of tills kind only — and not limited to time, 
place,* or to any mutable circumstance-«^have I tried 
to make all the arguments, that have preceded. 
. Thus, in Britain, I have said* that two of the 
noblest ethical principles existing have been always 
reGOgiasedt and are recognised at this day. Hie 
principles, I mean, of the inviolability of property 
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and of civil freedom — ^As8umiilig» then^ ; tiwt dtoe 
are principles, whidi should renuuii a^Ithe guides 
of OUT fiitiire pfAtj} even to the end r^iheimtfUl; 
and assuming, merely^ in addition,. tbiitiUia/gmAtlsr* 
number far of eitiz^^s in mj' society, li^wiig: -necea^i 
earily engaged &i .the detail^ of ;p<9tly trad^y. <H!is 
the occupations of laborious drudge jtttuat'thecei-j 
fore be, at puce, cpmp9)rative)y pooi?, tadlup/on ohat- 
ters of deep political science cpnyparatiTely ignOTjEmt. ; 
I contend, that : if any oogenQj bdqng.to the pre- 
ceding argument, by which, the leading .chai^cters 
of the ancient constitution have. been dejrived exclu* 
sively from those fundamental principlies.; and by 
which also, sopie defective pfirts of the jaew oon** • 
stituticm have beet^ on .the same prinotples^ nBJ^cted:: . 
the ordinary innoipations. of: tipoue cannot shake.aa - 
argument, which, from ibeg^mngto ^^, hM^msu^ > 
so far as respecta thos^. ^tqrJtol^idigikts, not: a: single- 
reference either tortime,' or to any other matter, .that . 
is substantially' mut$tble anfl imdeterminied. ' 

The fourth argument, md main reiliaiice-^he 
staff ; and stay*— of reformers,' ja this ; tbatr.tiUd peo- 
ple,' generally, are discontenti4 with the inreeent 
system ^.^^prese^tation. 

To'this, f(^r W^vityi I ahaB answer .syUog^atscalty* 
This discontent^ then; ii^^ either reasonable, or It is 
unreasonable:: ' thM it i$ not the forauer, ' we have* 
BirwAy-^irgfkedi $iA lejt jf efoitnj^s eilikeri'efirte'sttch. 
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arj^Hueiits; or else, on priucipleis of r^ason^ and not 
jpf mere, bli^d i^ijl and desire, e^tabj^i. tkek own 
posituHi. .But, iill they do, we are entitled :to assunp.^ 
it tO' ])e nm'^pionable. 

. .Nqw, If : unreasonable, the dissatisfactiop must 
proee€4.^her from a temporary perversion of the 
.understanding, or of tibte will; either from . deluf 
aiQn,.or.mere general un^appiness, and disteess,— .- 
Hiese two c^es, therefore, we shall separately 
consider. 

If the prevaUing dissatisfaction, with. the ancient 
and constitutional system of representation^ . proceed 
from mere delusion, tihen I would not only say to 
reforming l^islators, that delusion is to be chased, 
by. no other means, than, by the. force, and light 
of truth : ;but, that in any case, i% is not a fit way of 
meeting an unreasohaUe delusion, to aay that it is 
indeed reasonable; and still less defensible is it, to 
join in. the ilestruGjtion of .men, merely because 
that,, iinder ^delusion, they desire it-^-a degree of 
•moral guilt, in.my.eyes^ in the present. instance, 
ii^nitely .more ^enormous .than that, which . would 
pi!eBeHtA«word,.orvpoisonedcnp9 to a maniac^ avow- 
edly bb&it op; self-destruction. . i. j .' . 

Butli^ on: th;e.otheF. hand, Jtbe disconient; prevail- 
ing i» ^the iresuH .of :piBN3ing d^ntress 4 . &€3i, I say to 
jthflm, antraihice;,BS all the dbl^aitionB of duty and 
beMYoleitee..oUigB y ou to. do;; some teeasiire, which 
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relieving distress^ will secure to the people labonrt 
food, or raiment : provide, if you please, p^irlaws 
for Ireland ; giving to age, infirmity, and poverty, 
that protection and support, • to which they" have « 
title, at once human and divine ; but ^Vhich thought- 
less absenteeism, or hard-hearted selfishness, are not 
found to recognise— produce, I say, any rational 
and practicable . remedy, imd clearly prove it ra^ 
tional; and then, if it be rejected, scmie ground 
may exist for complaint and reform. 

But is this done by the reforming ministers ? 
No I — ^wben the people *^ ask bread, they give them 
a stone." Not a word, indeed, is said of distress^ 
but much of the discontent it has occasioned. They 
never state, to the labourer or the artizan, that a 
single advantage ^ either higher wages, or new 
sources of employment ; can be the result of re- 
form ; — and, if he had a shadowy hope of dnni- 
nished taxation, they are the first to tell him, that 
further retrenchment is impossible. How theai do 
they proceed ? — The people are discontented, be- 
cause they are distressed — ^the ministry do not re- 
move the cause ; but direct the popular discontent 
against a grievance wholly imaginary ; and then^ 
on the ground alone of a discontent so misdirected, 
they remodel the constitution, and ruin the people I 

This, is unreasonable ; and yet, strange to say, it 
is on this, that the argument, for ah aU-destmetive 
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mi^afittrei id mainly based ! We are never urged by* 
ahy thing like cogent proof of political expediency ; 
neVer urged by any sound analogies of' historical 
experience; the «um and substance of most reform- 
ing argtMneiits is simply the prevailing opinion, or 
poising will of the people I — of men professedly in- 
compet^fity themselves, to fathom the depths of 
thie irrecoverable change they ask ; but who, prompted 
by liiat reckless love of change inseparable from dis- 
tress, are mischievously stimulated to direct it against 
the constitution. 

- But still,' again and again, the argument is re- 
peated thiat whatever be its cause, still, now, popular 
disappointment may lead to revolution! 

But, while' I 'firmly believe the education, moral 
habits, domestic interests, the property and mind 
of the country, to be sufficient securities against a 
groundless or infatuated rebellion — as they proved 
in I79S9 when an outcry louder far was raised; 
when a republic seemed inevitable and yet (under 
the guidance of ** the pilot who weathered the 
storiti") a firm and enlightened parliament found 
it marvellously easy, at once to save the constitu- 
tion, and tranquillize the country — so, also, do I 
believe even that calamitous result not to be possibly 
more pernicious than this ; which would introduce its 
worst results upon permanent and ever recurring 
prineq»les ; which would introduce, I say,, coniu-* 
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AmI farther, in 

f poficf to be 
Me, AtmibaAci, Am fivAm tJh, 
wkk hkh premium awllNNintT; ik k a 
er« Z^ZI. ^tkm.1 p»». li«^, or 
4|iiiet fletdemeat ; spolicT. gmn^ to popd^>^ 
nonr hencefenrBrd . die irrcwrtiHe tfiiiiitalMiM, at 
Mice oC w i i't' tfiwfi il preeedenft; of p^dbr fime 
a^^niented in a toifold degree; and of conslitab 
tMMial check or renstance in the aune di^gne^di- 
miiiiilied ! so thirty in £M:t» neYev henoeibrtli caiL-tlie 
country be in peace; while ^'ballol^'' ^nufand 
miSnge/' '^repeal of the imion;^ or aaiy -other 
dertnictive meantre, whk;h si^fiBh ^ iiat aoi i nii^ 
^eyimf (or agitating .or. oiyniging tiie peopb, re^ 
main unconcededl 

^rhci laet arguioent of refiormen la^ Jkhat atdi-rfrt 
formeiiB jadmit a degree of moderate reform to be 
da«irable» yet wtU not eocplain their viewa-^in re» 
ply^ their vieii% sofatiaa I.kn0nr;them, aifeihoae 
whteh are coneiakenti ait. once. wMi the qHrit of.ptib^ 
Uc Qontrbctii^ ^uid with the principles of ^ the consti- 
tution if (if which iJba chief dietails are, I bdieve, to 
interdict iby leiw. the. sale of seats; to disfinn* 
chine hoiDug)hs» proved to be corrupt ; and thenca 
to Hipply a) reprtoenliation to . great luurepreii 
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towns; QVf if that supply exceed the 
disfiwehisemeat^ to increase for that purpose, ac« 
ein:atdl(y> in tibe. ratios prescribed hj the acts of union, 
the>representdtk>n: of the three parts of the united 
M»pijr0w Induoh a reform, because it is safe and 
constkutkinai, I fully acquiesce. 
• If then asked my objections, generally, to this 
maaeuro ; in reply I would not dwell much-^-lmt 
merely for confirmation, notice them — ^upon the 
other grouiKb of objection ; either weaker than 
those already urged, or stated elsewhere, better 
tiian I coiild state them. 

I would not, I say, dwell long ; first, upon the 
&ct that it is GROUNDLESS ; that no practical grounds 
or reasons for it hlive, as yet, been; or. can .be^ 
assigned ; : the adoption of no measures, cLeaiiyjin-< 
expedient, have, been traced to this ancient firanchise;* 
the rejection of no measure, of evident improve- 
ment,, has* been ecqplained in the isame way; apd 
thus: iBo: practical ^ proof is giyen, that, so far as 
the c^ensive members are concerned, patriotism and 
wi»&mr do notguida' the public councils. 

Nor secondly, would I dwell on the violation €tf 
formal national cdyenants, and of pledged national 
fiiith ; on the Jinoilation of acts of union^ sol^nnly 
stifnilated^ to^be ^^^fondamental amd perpetual ; acts 
aai iartidie»,' violated; not) only in ^spirit, bat in 
most strict htiiri bj^theiohange proposed, ctbcsth in 
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the numbers, and the ratios, assigned to the rejnresen- 
tation of the three members of the united kingdom: 

For, first ; in the Scotch and Irish union .acts, I 
find, the representation assigned to the respective 
countries, always absolutely and distinctly stated; and 
recapitulated in all the rules and r^ulations respect* 
ing them ; no change of number pnce contemplated ; 
no clause, or. proviso,, for such a change.once intro-^ 
duced ; but, on the contcarVt the word8X)f perpetuity 
occurring ; . i*^ Acts for, ever ratified and confirmed'* 
*^ when . any. parliament sliaU be called at any iima 
" hereafter** — " said articles and each and every of 

*• them in force for ever !*' . 

^ No doubt, the solicitor general for Ireland,, haa 
discovered. a single proviso, in the. Irish Union Act,' 
that might .appear to insinuate a future : possible* 
change, in the sum total of Irish represi^entation ;* 
but that clause appears, not in the 4th article, whieh^ 
r^ulates the. number o£ Irish members.;, but ii) one. 
much later,, and has a meaning quite, distinct, from 
that of an ai||qred. amount : 

Thus speaking of the hundred members, oirdained 
to sit for Ireland, a subsequent article states in 
detail : " thirty-six. for the following ditiefi, .towns, 
and boroughs;" and this. is followed by another 
article, conSrmipig. it ; and only providing, in ad-, 
dition foi; a. case. always contemplated by the xon-f 
stitution,^ of a pqsrible or disfrai^chisemeiit ^ .viz.: 
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no refyr^ntatiTe foi** any city, &c; " other thaii the 
afbresiad^-^" unless it be otherwise provided for 
f* by the united parliametit." Now whether this 
dause tnll support the argument, let others d^;er- 
BHtte. ' 

; But whatever be i^iaid on this jjoint, I shall assert — ^ 
in dppositioii to the prime minister-^that both the 
acts of ' union would be* unanswerably violated, as 
one^of thebn would 'be literally endangered, by the 
abolition of the church establishment in Iceland — 
foi which, no ^ubt,. that prime minister has ably 
provided — ^but this is a point not demanding con- 
firmation, until it be more distinctly denied. 
' 'Nor thirdly,' would I dwell on a still farther 
danger to that union, fnenn a measure, which not 
only renpboves tiie boroughs expressly retained for 
the ' protection of ' property in Ireland — chiefly 
belonging to Protestants — ^but which practically 
adding to the Roman Catholics of Ireland ; who 
are predominantly desirous of disunion ; nearly as 
much of representation as it withdraws from Eng- 
land, A>^11 ^iVe at once to Irdland, and to Roman 
Qitholies a ratio in the new legislature, arithmeti- 
cally SAcreased by not less, than one hundred mem- 
bersj and th^t in* a diminished representation I 
what effeot this may have ; either upon the strenjgth 
of the union ; or on th^ stability of a govm'nment, 
essentially Protcistant ; it is needless to mention. I : 
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Nor fdurtUy; woul4 1 4'W^^'Ott 4^ivt4^aii<tt of 
regifltenMl efattteni « idd SB tke comliiiKioK«lMi^ 
nay, preeeJAng m antkpBty €tke^^tiAB ^^^ 
noflt ooHMdendO)" iddmugiij 9i»Mt.f^ oontofdiedi 
the invasion may be of calamitoiis precedent, as tlKf 
HnfbttBded . di^franclpseBagtitiJOf a-^^mgte cl^^ 
body, may. endanger Ae esidten^ofi^^rery ^hari 
tered company^ of every' esdstiiif «otporaition-^^^«f 
the bank of England, of the 'bank^o£iir^la^d;> of 
the East India Company^ of ^ durefa^-of'the 
Fec»'age;^ all of which are-— 4»i'tiie member ' for 
Boronghbri^e ivell averted — but corpora^ns v and 
like every* other great establishment ihavin^nD^tititi 
bniiapreMSfiption) ora charter; and -therefore are 
allj dxpcBed' to the mnr principle; of l^islativid 
^s&aneyMiiieat^ ' wkfaout crime ortriai ^^ \ 

Tids-f^inciple, indeed, would now justify itself 
by the vain assertiohy^^iat this case is 'piecnlkr;' be« 
causedtM "atrusfel*' - • - 

But^isinot iii«U)rporation'it8€^^ and evcory^'Ot^et 
corporate^ privilege; * a; tmst ? What ^is'^^ mrf^nOiotk 
but a body 'assooiadied' to c&i^ dow^i tigliiB ifer e^e4 
in ^ sueoeasion, ^ &M] i^njoy a : legal - imttiortelity ' for 
aom^r cartain: purpose^^thus, the^ng^ tbd i»iglii»t 
borpoiiation to prevent anarchy and intelpfr^ntmi ^ 
^:^dtf4»^rporation td^g^o^em li tQWn V B(Mt^ti^ 
eorporated to regtdate trade, some to pr^m^te ina^ 
nufactitt'e^ som6, as collies and tniiverBlti^ to ^r^ 
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inbto leaniing-^-are tli^ liot all, I adk^ trwto^? Is 
not corporate property, too, as wdl as corporate 
priTil^e, a tmd ? and is not trust tid^ a ceftaifi' m^ 
hoit.oneeliaracter of the tille to churoh property^ 
'to East' bi'dia property; nay, tis hy some :radicil 
refiNrmenr, it ^k ar^ed^ of the title to private^ pro^ 
peH^ f by those, who hold landed proprietorship to 
mean an' overseer^s trust ; and tenanh*y to be titles 
knA/ftent wages* 

: Kor would I dwell fifthly,' on the good prait^ical 
reison^ 'fera slight infusion of nomination into re- 
presentation, irom its tendency to open a field- for 
talent to exercise itself upon, aiid expatiate ; from its 
evident tendency to introduce into the representa- 
tion ability^ or talent — ^which, when joined to bene^ 
volence. Secures all the ends,. and therefore possesses 
aHltfaeiight; of government or legislation— ^ ten- 
dentoy^! I thii&, fully proved, not only from the 
coiAsideratbn that the nominating projprietor will 
ttttiundly . sdect such men as are ablest supporters 
ef. his. views; but which. is proved* still better to 
pndiipal mfflx; wiio'vakie' the inductions of experi^ 
eiiee^:by the'sbteatoiit of a lale-secretary, that from 
twenty to Jlwent^^five of this aUest men who, »for 
fiacty years have guidedf -ike cCouncfls^ aiid - wielded 
the ^iastinies of ihitf gretttJd|igdon^-i4^iCfaaAiB^ 
the Pitt's, and i Fox's, Windham's, Canning*^ 
Burked s, nay the Brougham>s~«t tu Brute— -all wera 
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introduced m%a the legislature, as members .for 
boroughs; ; arid, with thr^ exceptions, for the, vferjr 
boroughs, which thid infatuated bill wt>uld disfran- 
chise i and,' again, when they gained ministerial 
station, and had to. wield the high functions of 
the home or foreign department, it 'was the same 
institution*' which alone pr6tected' them fr 6m the 
power of a demagogue, * or the* io^^ratitude of a 
populace ; and thus secured their subsequent 
efficient Imd splendid services to Iheir country : 
contrary, I admit, to the theory of the member for 
Middl^ex — and how soon it may be acted upon, 
no. man can tell— that ministers should have no 
seats in the repi'esentative aisselnbly ;' but only 
convey, there,' messages from the king, and wait 
the house's commands ! 

Nor, lastly, would I dwell upon ah objection 
which y^, in my judgment, has great weight ; that 
this^ plan of reform, needlessly, aiid formidably, vio- 
lates the great principle of ^' attachxkieht to ancitot 
institution ;'' the only principle which has ever 
guarded men oi* legislators against steps precipitate, 
bold and dang^rou^ — ^the principle, 'which, anxiously 
and intently, looks ' out for distant, unfiles conse; 
^uiBrices;'the principle, which' neither will build tioip 
pujil down capriciously ; but, which holds anti^uii^ 
to be presumptive expediency, on the old piinciple 
that ^ opinionum comm^nta delet *di^'' and holds 
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rash change to be a monstrous and prolific princq^le, 
whose progeny, in a few generations, may retain 
pone of their paternal features ; the amiable prin- 
ciple, which, incorporatmg gratitude with selfJove, 
reverentially respects, as much as from motives of 
interest it obeys, the recorded wish and opinion of 
our incomparable ancestors ; who, transmitting to 
us our- estates, and public embellishments, and na- 
tional glory, have, above all, expressly bequeathed 
our constitution, as their most rich legacy of vene- 
rable experience, and benevolent intention; the 
only principle, finally, which does not leave us, 
near the end of time, like antediluvian politicians, 
never illuminated by antecedent experience, or fore^ 
gone discovery, to direct public will, io regulate 
national expectation, and upon subjects not physi- 
cally capable of demonstration^ to substitute con- 
tented ai^d customary acquiescence for eternal agi- 
tation, and never-ending dispute, debate, deceit^ 
smd malignity ; to substitute, I say, fixed consent 
and brotherly unity, for wavering imagination, 
tossed about with every wind of strange doctrine — 
having no such aids, or bonds, of association as au- 
thority, or prescriptive settlement — ^but every year, 
or almo8t every day. practicaUy re-commencing the 
social contract I 

To me, indeed, it seems not the least forbidding 
feature of the imskilful improvement proposed, that 

H 
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it so resolutely, and gTOundlessly, violates this vene- 
rable principle, and embarks us, li^ceforth, upon 
a wild ocean of politics, without anchor, mdder^ 
or compass. For what to future innovaiord will be 
our future reply? Is ancient prescription, ever 
hereafter, worth a straw in political, argument ? . ^Is 
possession any longer even k sii^le point in the law? 
— are national contracts much better than .waste 
paper ? or charters of much inoj^e vialue, than so 
much parchment and wax ?-— and, ais to. {Precedent ^ 
who ^an «ay, whether it wSly henc^ferth, ]fe for us, 
pr»gainst us ? What,:ih fact, I ask, remains to pre^ 
i^erve establishment or. in^i(tion, but oppoations 
of science falsely so dailed^ or else Quibbling delmtefli 
upon topids of . disptited ^ expedieinqy, or of indey 
monstrable atul doubtfully l»lanced dpinion ? 
. But n6t dwellitig, as I say^ ' further, upon these 
particulars, my grand injections are those, which I 
have already opened out ; /first, that it dqirivQs pro-^' 
perty of ' its proportionate representation, bid due 
protection ; and, secondly, and chiefly, that it en-^ 
dai^rs liberty,, by overthrowing the stability of 
the constitutional equilibrium, and,, therefore, lead- 
ing to indefinite i^evc^hitionary change ;^ that tend- 
ing, I say, decidedly to overthrow^ the independ- 
ence of one legislative member — ^whlch is necessary 
f(^ defence . of the constitution, . and for protection 
of individual rights-^— it gradually, but infallibly, 
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gives to another member the ' power of arbitrary" 
dictation, and the power of capricious invasion; 
to which invasion it annexes the highest possible 
hbimty, that or gratified ambition-while, by the 
fundamental law of free debate, it restrains it 1)7 no 
angle punishment I 

The end is, as I explained, ruin — ^ruin ; first, 
to constitutional and then to individual security I — 
the end is, that the legislature gradually passes from 
divided to undivided form ; the new undivided 
l^slature seizes the other two parts of sovereign 
po\fer ; and the country and the people pass through 
anarchy anxi oppression, through dismay and uni- 
versal confusion, through Atheism and Ja^cobinism, 
to their 'final destiny^ a military government, in 
the establishment of which, as a rielief from greater 
horrors, most even of the good and wise remaining ' 
will heartily co-operatei . » 

Varieiy therefore, I contend, of representation ; 
the principle of occasioiia;] ' nomination ; and bo- 
rpu^hs-*-all of them so opposed to the views of mo-t 
defn reformers ; so opposed to fflmplicity, but not to. 
truth, of theoryr— are the rery* principles of s^iability, 
th)e principle^ bon^fvaibive ^nd-aqti-revdbfionary,^ 
interwoyen into our Complicated constitiation ! They< 
are iJie fsncesf alid chevitibc iiJe round' 

the public intereste, that protect a people from tfaem* ' 
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selves'; protect their blessings from the invasion of 
thoughtless fickleness, or of suicidal assault. 

Without them, or with attention, exclusively, to 
number and low rentieil, what would be the British 
constitution ? It would be a constitution, whidh, 
recognising a free press, and an unrestrained right of 
petition ; would, I boldly say, by plan and design 
practically submit the question of its own existence 
to the annual, or the monthly, sufira^e of a people 
too uninformed to fathom — ^that vast deep subject — . 
the public good; and at times poor enough to 
prompt the desire of wild and reckless change I — 

Of a plan like this, scarcely above one example in 
history can, I believe, be found ; but every where 
the lawgiver in constructing a constitution for' the 
public good has ; still indeed with the same supreme 
object ; interwoven in it, a protection against revolu- 
tion, a plan for its own stability. 

This may be shown by endless examples : in 
England, for instance, all the parts of the constitu- 
tion are n5t only protected by their reciprocal veto ; 
but to secure more particularly the monarchy as the 
foundation of the whole constitution, the people are 
interdicted from petition against regal government, 
and legislators, and all authorities, are restrained 
by oath from questioning either its continuance, or 
its particular settlement. In the United Statei^ 
dgain, a congress manages the common concerns ; 
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but that. congress and those States are restrained, by:, 
certain fundamental and unchangeable articles of 
union. Ofleii, too, a democratic legislature for 
constitutional stability, itself erects a second cham- 
ber, and giving to it either the initiative, or the 
final power, restrains innovation by the independent 
pre-advice, or the subsequent veto. At Athens, 
formerly, it was made death to propose the repeal 
of certain laws, to the popular assembly ; and at 
Lycia, such was their salutary dread of innovation, 
that the mover of a new bill like this of Lord John 
Russell's carried a halter round his neck, which, 
in case of failure, intercepted all fiiture constitu- 
tional danger coming from the. same sourcie I 
' ) Never till of late was so fatal an experiment 
made, as a democracy of pure and uncontrolled 
re{)resentation, able gradually to absorb and con- 
centrate every possible power ; and of which each 
member bein^ irresponsible ; bound by no contract, 
and subject to no impeachment ; might carry any 
measure with impunity, no matter how destructive 
of the constitution, or how subversive of the securi- 
ties, the interests, the rightsthe liberties of the 
pe<^le ! 

To you then, my dear Sir, I say, resist this de- 
strui^tive measure: look- to an experience— a still 
bettei* argpument^ after all, than abstract reason- 
to an experience of above, one hundred and forty 
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happy years, since William's declaration first restored 
all boroughs to their ancieiit presciriptiohs and char- 
ters ; preserve the' stability of the constitution ; 
preserve the protection given, at once, to property 
and freedom. 

Preserve ancient, tried, and experienced insti- 
tutions ; imitate the policy of our wisest statesmen, 
recorded in the act of settlement, in the hill of 
rights, in all the great statutes of our liberties, 
ever asserting and maintaining our liberties because 
they were ancient ; because they stood upon the 
visible ground of precedent, and inherited posses- 
sion, rather than on the vimons of fantastic theory, 
and wild imagination. 

Reinember, on the' one hand, the prediction of 
Canning— of the •* reformed house of lords ; ** df 
Huskinson — '^ confusion, anarchy, the tyranny of a 
fierce democracy, and then military government ;'^ 
of Burke, th^t " if our artificial system of repre-* 
i^entation be dii&credited, tyranny or democracy, 
muisit be our government." 

And, o]!i iheothe^r' hand, iake warning from the 
testimony of the Member -for Waterford, "that the' 
" entire balance claimed by him, as due,' must 
" follow tins 'first great instalment paid.*' Ml^k 
the declaration of the member ^r Middlesex, *'that 
*^ the plan'fiur btitdid his expectation, and that the' 
"•strongest reformers he knew were absolutely 
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^^ delighted with it/' Listen to the member for 
Preston, *^ that though pleased, neither he nor Uie 
** people a$ yet satisfied ; ** and listen to the ^roof 
of this from another most able member-*who, hay- 
ing read two or three hundred petitions, found all, 
but two or three, asking infinitely more than as yet 
is given ; ^* dismissal of placemen, annual parlia^ 
" ments, universal suffrage^ ballot I ^ '. and -wbe-^ 
iher the argument be invalidated by the &ct, that 
the same petitioners have since come forw;atd simply 
to express approbation, of this measure ; imd 'confi- 
dence in his majesty's mixiisters; commdri sense 
may determine. - . ' ^ * 

But, above all, listen to two of the gr eatjsst au-* 
thorities that qaii be quoted, with regard to the 
future finite of Britons. • First, i day to Delblme,* 
who, thinking that thie>British constitutioji will be 
subverted, if the commons iiivade the executive^ 
says (I give the substance) that "plans of improve- 
" ment, by men unacquainted with the true prin- 
" ciples of our constitution^ may lead to effects alto- 
" gether unexpected, and opposite to their intentions*' 
— and that " party interests^ or temporary prepos- 
" sessions, may lead them to do, what will finally 
" be the ruin of public liberty." The result, again, 
of this, we learn from a brief oracle of the illus- 
trious Montesquieu, that " England, if once it lose 
" its liberty, will be the most enslaved nation in the 
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^* worlds" — a sentiment, which is as clear, as that 
the power of an j physical compression must be the 
greater, in proportiott as the principle, it has to 
restrain, b vigorous and elastic I 

I shall now conclude. — ^I have done my duty ; 
and that I have done so, will be always my joy and 
my consolation — ^nor would I to be premie or mo- 
narch, go down to my grave with the agoniaong 
conscience, that I had contributed to the ruin of 
my country* 

Indeed, so deep is my impression of results, that 
I should never desire a better memorial of my love 
to God or man, than may be found in my deliberate, 
uncompromising, unpopular — and, possibly, to my^ 
self mischievous — opposition to this ; by many well- 
intentioned, but still no. less destructive; assault 
upon a people's rights, and overthrow of their 
ancient constitution I 



I am, my dear Sir, 



Very sincerely your's, 



J. C. MARTIN, 



